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The men of Connecticut are both inventive and hu- 
mane. They have invented an automatic 
hanging-machine on which Jack Oronin is 
to be executed, August 24. The State 
Board of Charities unanimously requested 
Warden Woodbridge not to use it, for the 
reason that its use would be suicide. The 
warden sought legal and medical advice, 
The lawyers decided that the machine would 
meet the requirements of the law; and the 
doctors, after inspecting, approved the 
death instrument in every particular. The 
warden and directors claim that, as the oul- 
prit is forced to take his position under the 
gallows, the execution by his weight can- 
not be suicide. 

The commercial need of Southern California is a 
deep-water harbor for the shipping of the 
Pacific; and this need could be met, accord- 
ing to the surveys and estimates of the 
army engineers, by improving San Pedro 
Bay, near Los Angeles, and at the terminus 
of the railroad from Sacramento. 0. P. 
Huntington, president of the Southern Pa- 
dific Railroad, is endeavoring to persuade 
Uongress to make the improvements at 
Santa Monica Bay, where his road termi- 
nates. It remains to be seen whether Oon- 
gress will follow the interest of the railroad 
magnate, or the counsel of the engineers. 


The “ Daring,” a torpedo-boat destroyer, built by 
J, 1, Thornycroft & Oo., and one of the forty- 
two vessels of her class in the British navy, 
isthe fastest ship afloat, The ‘ Hornet” 
attained 28.6 knots — supposed to be the 
highest speed; but the “ Daring” attained 
the phenomenal speed, on her recent official 
trial, and against the tide, of 29.268 knots 
perhour. The “Daring” is 185 feet long, 
19 feet wide, 13 feet deep, and draws 7 feet 
of water, 

John Paul Jones, though English born, sided with 
the colonies in 1775 and fought bravely 
against his country. He was an early edi- 
tion of Semmes, half pirate, half dare-devil, 
generally for the American government, 
but always a sort of free lance for John Paul 
Jones. For this bold seaman, who obtained 
the honors of a commodore in the American 
navy, Congressman Cummings, in a bill be- 
fore Congress, asks an appropriation of 
$50,000 for a statue of “‘Commodore Paul 

the sponsor of the Stars and Stripes 
on the ocean.”’ 


The Admission of Utah. 


The Territory of Utah has had a troubled 
and eventful history. The effort to estab- 
lish there a type of civilization alien to that 
of the country has been determined and 
Persistent, but the spirit of the American 
People has resisted all the attempts of this 

to enter the Union until guarantees 

in favor of republican order had been se- 
cured, not only on paper, but in the charac- 
ter of the inhabitants. The gentile popula- 
tion is now quite large, and will no doubt 
rapidly increase, and adequate legal meas- 
Wes have been taken to neutralize the 
Polygamous taint. The House of Repre- 
passed favorably on Utah’s ad- 

mission some months ago, and now the 
passes the House bill with only two 
votes. The measure had be- 

come inevitable, and the contest in the 
Senate related entirely to amendments 
Granting certain railroad subsidies and fixing 








the date at which the Utah senators are to 
be admitted. The subsidy clauses were 
finally all rejected, save the original one re- 
ported by the committee in favor of the 
Danville road, and the senators are not to 
be admitted until 1896. 


Earthquake at Constantinople. 


Three violent shocks of an earthquake oc- 
curred at Constantinople on the 10th inst,, 
which shattered or overthrew many build- 
ings and produced wi alarm among 
the people, notless than fifty of whom 
perished in the concussions. The damage 
extended through the city and suburbs. The 
Bourse, banks, and public departments were 
all closed, and many thousands of people 
fled beyond the city, fearing to remain in 
their houses. The first shock occurred at 
12.30 Pp, M., and was quickly followed by 
another equally severe; the third com- 
ing at four o’clock. Many houses collapsed 
in the city and in the villages on the shores 
of the Bosphorus, while others were so 
badly shattered as to render them unsafe. 
The loud rumbling of the earth, and the 
swaying of the buildings at each shock, sent 
terror through the whole city, and the in- 
habitants fled to the open spaces or beyond 
the walls. The streets were strewn with 
telegraph poles, and the debris of fallen 
edifices. The churches and, minarets 
shared in the general damage, and the 
facades of many elegant private residences 
were shattered or destroyed. The city pre- 
sented a strange scene of alarm and ruin. 
Still severer shocks were felt later. 


The assassination of President Carnot has 
stirred all Europe to strike the class of ter- 
roriste to which the desperate Santo be- 
longs. The anarchiste—the enemies of 
civil order, the Thugs of modern society, 
who propose to substitute the methods of 
savages for those of civilization — are to be 
hunted down as never before by the gov- 
ernments of Europe. Simultaneously France, 
Italy and England are proposing legislation 
against them. The aim of this legislation, 
the exact features of which are not yet 
known, is to prevent the spread of anarch- 
istic doctrines, to render summary and cer- 
tain the conviction of this criminal class, and 
to prevent the notoriety they all seek. The 
Italian government was the first to act in 
the matter. Signor Crispi has introduced a 
bill, which proposes to increase both the 
severity of the existing law in regard to the 
manufacture and possession of explosives 
and the penalty, and which provides for 
throwing the burden of proof on the ac- 
cused. The bill forbids the publication of 
anarchistic writings, and the utterance of 
anarchistic sentiments, and apologies for 
anarchists. A bill of similar import has 
been introduced into the French Chambers. 
The bill refers these offences to a correc- 
tional tribunal, composed of judges without 
juries. The bill takes note of written and 
spoken offences, and incitements to mur- 
der and incendiarism, and fixes the maxi- 
mum penalty. The English bill has been 
prepared by Lord Salisbury, and has been 
approved by the cabinet. These bills will 
go far to silence the blatant eulogiste of 
arson and murder in these countries. The 
sympathetic utterance or spoken threat, as 
well as the actual crime, incurs guilt. 





The Ottawa Conference. 


The doings of the Oonference at Ottawa, 
composed of delegates from the different 
British colonies, are viewed at home with 
mingled feelings of favor and distrust, 
The Conference exhibited ‘an intelligent 
view of the situation and an independence 
of judgment in regard to the mutual inter. 
ests of the empire and its colonies. That 
the Conference “ affirmed the unity of the 
empire, not asa mere abstract sentiment, 
depending upon vaguely-considered ties of 
blood, but as the basis of the practical as- 
sertion of an economical principle and po- 





litical right,’” was very grateful to the home 
government. In return for this assertion, 
the Conference asked for cable and steam- 
ship subventions, which will no doubt be 
accorded. The claim of aright to enact a 
colonial tariff against foreign nations, is re- 
garded with some doubt or disfavor. That 
would be an exercise of sovereignty which 
would be quite Hable to conflict with the 
interests and obligations of the empire, in- 
volving it in trouble with governments 
with which England has lucrative trade re- 
lations. To touch trade is to touch the 
quick in the nation’s make-up. 





Soundings in the Pacific. 


For two and a half years, from 1888 to 
1890, H. M, 8. “ Egeria”” was engaged in 
sounding the deep seas between the North 
Oape in New Zealand and the Phoenix Isl- 
ands near the equator, the distance between 
the extreme points being 2,000 miles. The 
design of the soundings was to ascertain 
what islands might make secure stations for 
the new cable to be laid in those waters. 
The Admiralty and Colonial offices united 
in the work, which has been brought to a 
satisfactory close. The soundings were re- 
garded as necessary, as some of the islands 
have a very slight base and are liable to 

atany time below the waves. 
Some of them are hardly more than slight 
columns rising from the sea bottom for 
thousands of feet. This mero pipe-stem is 
Hable to break. 


The Senate Sustains the President. 


In the industrial world, the past has been 
an eventful week. A determinative crisis 
has been reached and passed. The disturb- 
ances at Chicago threatened the peace and 
prosperity of the whole country. No one 
knew how deep or widespread was the pub- 
lic disaffection, or how fully the President 
would be sustained in sending federal troops 
to the disturbed district. The act roused 
the opposition of the labor leaders and their 
sympathizers, among whom was the Govern- 
or of Illinois, where the disturbances cen- 
tred, Senator Kyle, of North Dakota, had 
offered an inflammable resolution in favor 
of the strikers and the uprising in Ohicago; 
and in the very stress of the struggle, Pef- 
fer, the Populist senator from Kansas, pre- 
sented a resolution in favor of the govern- 
mental control of interstate railroads, regu- 
lating the freight and passenger rates and 
fixing the wages of the employees; the sen- 
ator followed with an unguarded and in- 
cendiary speech. But at this point the tide 
turned, Some men, in Congress and out, 
began to see that the country was moving 
upon the verge of civil war, and that a halt 
must be called. Senator Davis, of Minne- 
sota, convinced that the President must be 
sustained in his attempt to put down dis- 
order, came down upon Peffer in a wither- 
ing and annihilating reply. The electricity 
in his utterance tended to clear the atmos- 
phere. He was followed in equally incisive 
and burning words by Senator Gordon of 
Georgia, who spoke for civil order and 
against the rule of violence. These clarion 
voices from the Northwest and the South 
rang out through the country and found a 
response ffom the whole people. Senator 
Daniel's resolution, indorsing the Presi- 
dent’s action, was substituted for Peffer’s. 
It was as follows: — 


Resolved : That the Senate indorses the prompt 
and vigorous measures adopted by the President 
ot the United States and the members of his ad- 
ministration to repulse and repress by military 
force the interference of lawless men with the 
due process of the laws of the United States and 
with the transportation of the. mails of the 
United States and with the commerce among 
the States. The action of the President and his 
administration has the full sympathy and sup- 
port of the law-abiding masses of the people of 
the United States, and he will be supported by 
all departments of the government and by the 
power and resources of the entire nation. 


The resolution passed unanimously, not 
even Peffer, Alien or Kyle venturing to vote 
in the negative. 


The Arrest of Debs. 

The arrest of the labor leader was a del- 
icate and, as some thought, a dangerous 
matter. Some of his seconds had declared 
that his arrest would bring civil) war. In 
the face of this prophecy, the President 
ordered the arrest, while he held his hand 
quietly but firmly on the centre of disturb- 
ance, and was undeterred in his efforts to 
restore order. The Senate was behind 
him, the country was behind him also, 
and it was felt more deeply with each 
hour that he was master of the situation. 
The arrest, so far from increasing the vi- 
olence, marked an additional ebb in the 
tide. Debbs himself, through the good 
offices of the mayor, was prepared to com- 
promise. He offered to call off the strike 
on condition that the railroad managers 
would restore the men to their places; but 
the offer was rejected, and Debs had only 
the President’s offer to appoint an investi- 
gating commission left him. The railroad 
leader held on as long as he could; but he 
found any further advance impossible, 


Sovereign's Order. 

Meantime, to ald Debs, J. R. Sovereign, 
General Master Workman of the Knights 
of Labor, a million strong, ordered a gener- 
al strike. But he was too late; the tide 
was rapidly going out, and the failure of 
the movement had become inevitable. 
Sovereign’s order fell flat. Of the million 
Knights, less than 14,000 responded to the 
call of their chief. His sovereignty was at 
an end; for the reason that the mage of the 
order deemed his course unwise. In this 
way the whole movement has really col- 
| lapsed without any direct gain to ariybody. 
The trains are again in motion, the mails 
are on their way to their destination, and 
the course of trade is once more unob- 
structed. The disorder was suppressed 
with slight loss of life; and for this remult 
we are greatly indebted to the firmness of 
the President and the prudenée of Gen. 
Miles. All was done resolutely; nothing 
rashly. Labor was not to receive aid 
through violence and blood. We trust the 
embers, still hot, will not be blown to fresh 
flame. 





The Christian Endeavorers. 

Neither numbers nor enthusiasm were 
lacking in the Thirteenth International 
Convention held in Oleveland last week. 
Even the great strike collapsed in season to 
permit gatherings on the opening evening 
(July 11) in fourteen churches and the 
Y. M. ©. A. Auditorium, and before the 
Convention came to an end on the 15th the 
total registration of delegates reached 
40,000, of which number 14,790 came from 
points outside of Ohio. Governor McKinley 
gave the address of welcome at the first 
regular session, on the 12th. Secretary 
Baer announced the total membership of 
the Society to be 2,023,800, and stated that 
during the past twelve months 186,650 mem- 
bers have joined the churches. In the 
United States the denominational repre- 
sentation is as follows: the Presbyterians 
still lead, with 6,652 companies; the Con- 
gregationalistse have 5,488; Baptists, 3,203; 
Disciples of Christ and Ohristians, 2,895; 
Methodist Episcopal, 1,287; and so on 
through a long list. In Canada the Presby- 
terians lead; the Methodists are next. In 
England the Baptists are in the van. There 
are 6,471 Junior companies. Great regret 
was expressed at the absence of President 
Olark, on account of illness, but his annual 
address was read to listening, sympathetic 
thousands and proved to be especially in- 
spiring. Rev. 0. A. Dickinson acted as pre- 
siding officer. Excellent addresses were 
given by leading ministers and laymen who 
are identified with the movement, on the 
various phases of activity which come with- 
in the scope of the Society’s plan. Among 

the akers on ng 
spe oe i closi tn was Miss 
intoxicants and Sabbath-desecration were 
Ramee, ana in favor of the. movement for 
citizenship. Next year, if ar- 
ente can be made, Convention 
meet in San y 
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—— Tor 
dir Contributors. 
1 Corinthians 13. 
Rev. J. W. Adams. 
Of all the themes that e’er engage 
The tongue or perref poet, sage, 
None more divine can ever be 
Than heaven-born, God-like charity. 


Ot what avail is eloquence, 

Or marvelous prophetic sense, 

Or faith which mvuuntains can remove, 
Or giving, not inspired by love ? 

What profit may we hope to gain 

By bravest martyr’s flery pain, 

If we love not, as love we can, 

Our Maker and our fellow-man ? 


Love suftereth long, and love is kind; 
Love is of gentle, lowly mind. 
When others share a happier lot 
Than falls to us, love envieth not; 
Love never proudly vaunts itself; 

Is not puffed up with fame or pelf; 
’Tis seemly in behavior, too; 

And “I” subordinates to “ you;”’ 

It never into passion flies, 

And will not evil thoughts surmise; 
It joys not in iniquity, 

But in truth’s juster equity ; 

It all things bears, believes, endures, 
And never-failing grace ensures. 


All prophecy shall pass away 

When dawns the soul’s fruition-day ; 
The special gift of tongues shall cease 
When triumphs here the Prince of Peace. 
Vainglorious knowledge, in that day, 
Shall also vanish quite away. 

In part we know and prophesy, 

But in the perfect by and by 

We shall not, in that better land, 

As children speak and understand. 

That which we now but dimly trace 
Shall then be seen, as face to face; 

And they who stend before God’s throne 
Shall know, as even they are known. 


And now abide the royal three — 
Faith, Hope, and blessed Charity ; 
Bat, rising evermore above, 

And queen of these, is Perfect Love. 


Greenland, N. H. 
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MEN WHOM I HAVE HEARD 
In Congress, On the Platform, In the Pulpit. 
Tit. 
Rev. Mark Trafion, D, D. 


T the head of the Massachusetts Bar 
for nearly half a century stood 


Rufus Choate. 


A splendid specimen of the genus homo, he 
measured six feet in height, straight as an 
arrow, with no superfluous flesh, but mus- 
cular and rapid in his movements. His face 
was mobile, pale, thin, and, even though in 
the vigor of manhood, strangely wrinkled; 
his eyes were large, black, and piercing; 
his hair, black as a raven’s wing, curled all 
over his massive head. A full, overhanging 
brow showed clear perception and penetra- 
tion; full at the temples, denoting ideality 
and fancy. The posterior of his head, not 
sloping suddenly off, but slightly raised, 
showed indomitable will, while that fullness 
behind his ears exhibited combativeness, 

Thas he appeared the last time I heard 
him speak, in 1846, when I stood on my feet 
six hours listening to, probably, the great- 
est effort of his life, in defence of a mur- 
derer, By the daily papers I had learned of 
a homicide in Boston and that the trial of 
the supposed murderer was in progress in 
the court room. I had no curiosity to wit- 
ness it, but passing through Court Square 
on that day, I met my old friend, Col. Pratt, 
a deputy-sheriff, on his way into the Court 
House. After a handshake he said, ‘‘ Come, 
go in and hear Choate defend that scoundrel 
Tirrell; he is to make his plea this morn- 
ing.’ Now I should not wonder if Sheriff 
Pratt thought and said to himself: ‘ Shall 
have to hang that scamp.”’ 

There was a great crowd through which 
we had to press our way, but the sheriff was 
a court officer and must pass, and I followed 
close on his heels until he brought me to 
the front where I could at a glance take in 
the whole scene, The district attorney had 
brought in all the evidence and closed his 
plea. _All the evidence bore so hard upon 
the prisoner that it was a foregone conclu- 
sion that a death sentence must follow. 
There could be no doubt of the guilt of the 
culprit. 

There sat the self-possessed de'ender, his 
black eyes sweeping the great crowd — a 
leader of a ‘forlorn hope.” He had ar- 
ranged a scenic spectacle. The accused, of 
course, sat where the jury could see him in 
“the bar.” The aged father and mother, 
with a little child, apparently their young- 
est, were placed where the jury could see 
them. And now the great orator rose and 
straightened himself up, rolling his eyes 


and his bones of marrow.” Thus he went 
on; then called attention to the gray*haired’ 
| father and mother. “‘ The unhappy mother 
who bore him, who clasped him to her 
bosom, from which he drew his life.”’. So 
he went on for some time. The eyes of 
many grew moist with sympathetic emo- 

tion. I looked at the jury and saw that 
they were wrestling with the rising tide of 
sympathy. Choate here paused a moment, 

then, turning full upon the jury, his eyes 
now ablaze, and shaking that long finger at 
them, he burst forth in startling tones : 

“ Gentlemen, if you bring in a verdict of 
guilty, that young man will be hanged by 

the neck like a dog!” It is forty-six years 

since I listened to that startling expression, 

and I hearit yet! He then took the evi- 

dence and went over it carefully, only mak- 

ing remarks upon the unreliability of ‘ cir- 

cumstantial evidence.”’ He even admitted 

the preponderance of evidence against the 

prisoner. 

He had now been speaking three hours. 
The reader must not suppose that he had 
been calmly addressing the jury as one 
hears public speakers in these days of “‘ high 
culture.” No; he had stormed, and had 
thrown himself about, and indulged in vio- 
lent gesticulation until he was in a state of 
profuse perspiration. The linen of his un- 
dergarment was limp with sweat, his hair as 
wet as if dipped in water. In pleading a 
cause once he split his coat from the collar 
to the waist. ‘ 

He now paused, and addressing the court 
said, “‘ Will it please your honors to grant 
me a recess of ten minutes ?” It was grant- 
ed, and Choate left the room. The audience 
took a deep inspiration. ‘It’s of no use,’’ 
said one to another, “ he is laboring in vain. 
Tirrell is guilty,” 

He enters again. His wet garments have 
been changed, he has been bathed and 
rubbed down, and now appears fresh and 
ready. His first sentence almost took one’s 
breath away: ‘Gentlemen of the jury, I ad- 
mit the killing of this woman by the prison- 
er atthe bar. I deny the guilt or responsi- 
bility.” Itcame like the explosion of a 
bomb. The judges leaned forward and 
looked hard at him. The astonished jury 
looked at each other. The audience smiled. 
‘*T told you so,” said one to another. Then 
he went on to show that killing was not of 
necessity murder. ‘“‘ Where isa motive in 
this case for the act? There were no mar- 
ital bonds to chafe and fret either party. 
She was his leman, not alawful wife. He 
could bid her go, or go himself.” After a 
long exposition of law, he took up the tes- 
timony of the mother that her son the pris- 
oner was a sleep-walker from early child- 
hood, The defence, then, to the astonished 
court, jury and audience, was on the ground 
of “constitutional somnambulism.”’ The 
jury brought in a verdict of “‘ not guilty,” 
and the guilty scamp walked outa free man. 

But there was in this case a sad episode. 
The next day after the trial I was sitting in 
my study in Cambridgeport, when the serv- 
ant girl rapped at my door and informed 
me thata maninthe sitting-room wished 
to see me, I descended, opened the door, 
and, looking on the stranger, exclaimed, 
‘James Bickford! Where did you come 
from?” Ithad been twenty years since 
this man and myself were fellow-appren- 
tices together. For three anda half years 
we had sat on our respective benches in the 
same room, he the half-brother of our mas- 
ter, and this was our first meeting since. I 
saw at once that the poor fellow was in 
trouble, and said: ‘James, you are in 
trouble. OanI help you?” ‘ No,’ hesaid, 
‘you cannot help me, That woman Tirrell 
murdered was my wife! ” 


Lardner and Thackeray. 


It was my good fortune to listen to two 
courses of the “‘ Lowell Lectures” in Bos- 
ton by the above-named lecturers. Lard- 
ner’s lectures were purely scientific. They 
were subsequéntly published under his care- 
ful revision. One remarkable fact is that 
they were orally delivered. The learned 
doctor was a slim, active man, voluble, clear 
in statement, and never hesitating. A won- 
der it was that whatever branch of scientific 
research he took up, from astronomy to the 
steam-engine, he exhibited a thorough ac- 
quaintance with all its bearings. A vast de- 
gree of amusement was created by his 
mathematical demonstration that no ship 
could ever cross the Atlantic by steam power 
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} that “‘ steam navigation can never become 
general because..not profitable.” Great 
unscientific uncertainties! 

William Makepeace Thackeray (born in 
1811, died in 1863), the popular writer and 
sa appeared in Boston in 1844, I think, 
and gave lectures on the “‘ Four Georges”’ 
in the old “Melodeon” on Federal St. 
Thackeray was a large, well-proportioned 
man, with a massive head, a restless, large 
blue eye and a pug nose. He was a diffident 
man, and before a large Boston’ assembly 
was evidently scared. In some letters of 
his, recently published in one of our maga- 
zines, he tells us how intensely he suffered 
before stepping before an audience. These 
lectures were interesting, not because 
there was anything remarkable in the 
character of those stupid, drunken 
Dutchmen, or Germans rather, but from 
the humorous haze thrown over them 
in their habits and acts, The third George 
was a pig-headed, obstinate, drunken fool; 
his wretched, reckless fooling brought on 
the revolution which “ knocked out the 
finest jewel in the English crown.” He 
died insane. The lecturer treated that im- 
becile with terrible, stinging satire. Of the 
fourth George, the Duke of Wellington 
said: ‘He was indeed the most extraordi- 
nary compound of talent, wit, buffoonery, 
obstinacy and good feeling — in short, a 
medley of the most opposite qualities, with 
@ preponderance of good, that I ever saw 
in any character in my life.” My readers 
will see through and over what a rich field 
we were led by such a magician as Thack- 
eray. 

Henry, Lord Brougham. 


This remarkable man was born in 1778, 
and died in 1869, aged 91 years; so that 
when I saw and heard him he was 72, and 
yet looked not more than fifty. He was a 
Scotchman, born in Edinburgh, and educat- 
ed at its University. His orations at the 
trial of Queen Caroline in 1820-’21, and act- 
ive interest in the abolition of the inhu- 
man slave-trade, gave him a universal noto- 
riety. 

When visiting Europe in 1850, I had a 
strong desire to see and hear the ‘‘ Mitee 
Broom” as a fictitious Chinese letter- 
writer styled him. But I found two things 
difficult to secure in London — an entrance 
to the Methodist Conference then in session 
at the Oity Road Chapel, from the door of 
which I was coolly turned away; and ad- 
mission to the Houses of Parliament. My 
host at No, 8 King’s St., Cheapside, Mr. 
Randall (now dead), informed me that I 
must have a note from the U. 8. Minister, 
Mr. Lawrence, or from a Peer of the realm, 
in order to visit the House of Lords. Sol 
trudged off after breakfast up to 138 Picca- 
dilly, the residence of Mr. Lawrence, very 
sure of the note. - 

“Mr. Lawrence is out of town, and will 
not return for two weeks,” said his secre- 


‘Is there any power delegated here to 
grant such a permit ?”’ 

‘* None,’’ said he. 

The mercury in the glass of hope dropped 
to the bulb. 

At our dinner the subject came up again 
and I related my discomfiture. 

“You'll have to give it up,’’ said one; 
“ sorry for you.” 

“But,” said I, “I will not give it up. 
must see at least Lord Brougham. I shall 
go home ashamed if I fail, Saturday I 
have arranged to leave for Paris; only one 
day more. I shall go in today.” 

A laugh rippled around the table,and some 
one said, — 

‘““We shall be glad to see you after your 
return from your visit to the House of 
Lords.” 

‘Be here at supper. I will then tell you 
about it. I have worked out a plan to over- 
come all these obstacles.. I remember Lord 
Bacon’s aphorism: ‘ Possible things are such 
as may be done by one, though not by 
others.’ ” 

After dinner, at 1 P. M., I started for 
Westminster, strolling slowly along, in no 
haste, as I knew the House opened at 5 
P.M. By 4.30 1 was at the old Abbey in 
front of the Parliament House. A crowd 
of sightseers had gathered there to witness 
the assembling of the Lords. Soon I heard 
loud hand-clapping, and saw a solitary 
horseman slowly coming down the street, 
his head bent, and his body swaying to the 


I 





motion of his steed. ‘‘ Whois that?” I asked 


— 





of a gentleman standing by me. “ Lord Well. 
ington,” he, replied. He rode up to the 
door, swung himself from the saddle, ang 
his equerry rode up, took the animal by the 


)- | bridle, amd rode away. The “ noble 


| lords” meanwhile had been gathering 
all sorts of vehicles from a dog-cart re. 
coach-and-four. The old bell in the Abbey 
tolled out the hour of five, and the crowd 
dispersed. Mytime hadcome. Thad taken 
one of my cards, bearing my name, and un. 
der it had written in large letters: Bosroy 
UNITED States. I wore asingle-bre , 
clerical coat, buttoned up to my throat, and 
a silk hat, and carried a green cotton um- 
brella. Walking briskly across the s 
and assuming (what I surely did not feel) 
an indifferent air of business, I approached 
the door and inquired of the sentry sta. 
tioned there, — 

“Is Lord Brougham in the chamber?” 

“ %e is, sir.’”’ 

Handing him my card, I said, “ Send that 
in to his Lordship.” 

He opened the door and called an usher 
who came down the corridor. : 

“Send that card to Lord Brougham,” said 
the sentry. 

He took it, and I followed him into the 
anteroom. 

“* Wait here,” said he, and vanished. 

In less than two minutes out came a 
small-sized, quick-motioned man. I ex- 
plained, and apologized, but wound up by 
saying: ‘“Icould not think of returning to 
Boston without having seen and heard, if 
possible, Lord Brougham.”’ 

He smiled and extended his hands, say- 
ing, ‘ All right, sir, I will introduce you.” 

Then instead of ordering the usher to 
‘* take the gentleman round to the gallery,” 
he said, “ Follow me,” and led this Yankee 
Methodist preacher in upon the floor of the 
House, and said, ‘‘ Make yourself at home, 
sir.’’ 

I was in the House of Lords! An usher 
soon came and spoke to me, pointing out 
the noted men among the grandees, who 
resembled a company of New England 
farmers met to discuss the subject of stock- 
raising or rotation of crops. But that man 
I had seen on horseback was striding back 
and forth in the area between the benches, 
his hands clasped behind him, and his liat 
thrown back on his head, which was dropped 
upon his breast. That nose! I have often 
seen it referred to as remarkable, but asa 
nose it had no equal. “I select my mar- 
shals by their noses,’’ said Napoleon. I won- 
dered what the greaf Duke was thinking 
about. I know what I was thinking as he 
strode by me, back and forth. I was on the 
field of Waterloo; I heard the deafening 
roar of five hundred cannon, the charge of 
Ney’s horsemen upon the square of British 
soldiers, the order from the lips now closely 
shut before me: “Up, guards, and at 
them!” the rout and flight to Paris. | 
thought of St. Helena, of Longwood, of the 
terrible storm on the day when that rest- 
less spirit left the clay, of his last words— 
‘* Head of the army! ’’ And there walks the 
man who brought it about! 

To return, Lord Brougham sat a few mo- 
ments as if in profound meditation,then sud- 
denly rose, and, mounting the rostrum, 
commenced speaking. I could hardly grasp 
the subject, and, indeed, he had nothing 
special to discuss — something about what 
he had proposed or intended to bring before 
the House. His delivery was rapid, easy, 
and earnest. He spoke for about twenty 
minutes, and then returned to the “ wool- 
sack,” no doubt saying to himself: ‘“ There, 
my friend from Boston, that’s the best 
can do for you under the circumstances.” 
He was rather under-sized, with a small but 
well-shaped head, a brain of the finest text 
ure, and a nose of which writers have 
spoken as “long, but turned up at the end,” 
expressive of satire and scorn. 

I had seen, shaken hands with, and 
heard, “Henry, Lord Brougham.” I w# 
satisfied. I rose from the steps of the 
Queen’s Throne, on which I had been sit: 
ting, thanked the genial usher, and 
out, thanking also the gentlemanly 
at the door, jumped into a bus and was at 
8 King’s St., Cheapside, a little after # 
The boarders were at the supper-table, 
as I took my seata volley of questions * 
sailed me. 

“Have you been into the House of 
Lords?” : 

I gravely bowed right and left. “ Ladies 
and gentlemen, I have been into the House 
of Lords—on the floor, not into the gal: 
lery. I sent my card in to Lord Broughsn 
who came out and took me in, and made 
speech for my personal gratification.” 

There was a dropping of knives and “ 

a look of wonder and asto 
‘so to supper,” as old Pepys would af; 
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ARCHAOLOGY TO THE RESCUE OF 
BIBLICAL HISTORY. 


Rev. H. Hewitt. 


OR the man who, Proteus-like, can 
speak with the weight of authority, 
“gometimes in the character of a theolo- 
gian, sometimes in that of a simple archz- 
ologist, and sometimes in that of a histor- 
ical critic,” one ought to have some feeling 
of admiration. And these are functions re- 
cently ascribed very deservedly, though 
somewhat sarcastically, to that learned and 
most indefatigable investigator in the realm 
of Assyriological literature and antiquities, 
Prof. A. H. Sayce, 
by a fellow-laborer in a different though 
closely-related field of inquiry. Of the 
half-dozen scholars, more or less, who are 
esteemed authorities in this important and 
fruitful region of research, few have seen a 
longer term of service, few have had the 
advantage of a completer apparatus ora 
larger collection of materials, few have pur- 
sued the whole subject of Assyriology and 
related lines of investigation with a more 
single-minded devotion, and perhaps few, 
if any, are capable at this moment of giving 
a safer verdict on any disputed point of sa- 
cred antiquity. 

Notwithstanding all this, his recently- 
published book, ‘‘ The Higher Criticism and 
the Verdict of the Monuments,’ has pro- 
voked a style of stricture from members of 
the advanced guild of Biblical scholars 
which sounds very much like resentment. 
Readers of this bold challenge will hardly 
be surprised either at the feeling it has 
awakened in the camp of progressive Old 
Testament scholarship, or the satisfaction 
it has afforded those who still have the 
hardihood to “calmly speak of Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, and even Nimrod and Melchis- 
edek, as if they were historical individuals 
who did something like what is reported of 
them in the Hebrew writings.’ +t The warn- 
ing to make haste slowly and risk nothing 
on unverifiable ground; the damaging be- 
yond repair, or the possibility of further oc- 
cupancy, of some of the leading positions of 
the advanced wing of critics by an array of 
archeological testimony hard to dispute, 
makes the situation one of unusual interest, 
and was sure to create some “ searchings of 
heart”? among those who hold the chief 
places in the van of Biblical scholarship and 
criticism. It may be true, in a limited sense, 
as Lessing said, that “ historical facts being 
accidental and often uncertain, can have no 
close connection with spiritual religion; ’’ 
but, on the other hand, a spiritual religion 
built on assumptions in open and obvious 
conflict with historical facts could not be 
expected long to hold the respect and con- 
fidence of mankind. It is, therefore, not 
easy to overrate the importance of a work 
which undertakes to 


Lay Bare the Historic Basis of Old Testament 
Religion, 


and so triumphantly to proclaim its sound- 
ness and strength as to compel the Babel of 
modern critical skepticism to pay attention. 
Writing his pages in Egypt, in the very 
presence of many of the colossal witnesses 
he subpoenas in the interest of revealed 
truth, his facts and arguments have that de- 
lightful dogmatism of conviction which is 
the legitimate offspring of thorough per- 
sonal investigation and knowledge. It is 
conclusively shown that the historic ele- 
ments in Genesis, which a too confident 
criticism has argued could not have been 
available to the writers of that ancient and 
interesting document in its present form, 
may really have been easy of access cent- 
uries before the Exodus. The recently ex- 
humed Tel-el-Amarna tablets, as well as 
the results of earlier excavations elsewhere 
in the East, have shown that ‘The culture 
of the East had been literary from the re- 
motest epoch to which we can trace it back. 
The monuments it has yielded to us are for 
the most part written monuments. Baby- 
lonia and Assyria were filled with libraries, 
and the libraries were filled with thousands 
of books, while the Egyptian could not even 
hew a tomb ont of the rock without cover- 
ing its walls with lines of writing.” The reve- 
lations of the past, made by the excavator’s 
tool of late years under the eye and by the 
direction of the scholar and archwologist, 
compel the belief that “there is nothing 
impossible in history any more than there 
is in science.” It is only needful to bear in 
mind that the early books of Scripture were 
not “written by German scholars sur- 
rounded by the volumes of their libraries 
and writing in awe of the reviewers.” 
Plentiful as historical materials must have 
been, the task of handling brick-slab docu- 





———_ 
* Prof. T. K. Cheyne, Oxford, in New World for June. 
t New World, p. 366. 





ments, like those of Tel-el-Amarna and 
Koyunjik, not to speak of documents on 
colossal monoliths and pillars and temple 
walls and the face of rocky cliffs, would pre- 
sent a difficulty to the ancient compiler not 
to be overlooked, while the simplicity of his 
age, or his own specific purpose in writing, 
would lead to brevities of statement and 
omissions of fact which the hyperecriticism 
of today is apt to hastily and ignorantly 
construe as errors. 

Of the prevalence of literary cultivation 
in the early Eastern world, notably under 
the domination of the cuneiform or Baby- 
Jonian system of writing, the author of the 
“ Verdict of the Monuments” finds 

Suggestive Traces in the Hexateuch Itself. 

It has long been the fashion of criticism to 
point to the fact of the absence of any writ- 
ten inscriptions which could be dated so 
early as the age of Solomon, while most of 
those which were known “belong to the 
epoch of the Ptole ” as a proof of the 
impossibility of a written record as early as 
that assigned to the book of Genesis. The 
name, Kirjath-Sepher, however, “City of 
Books,” and its alternative designation, 
Kirjath-Sanni, “ City of Instruction,” and 
Beth-Sanni, ‘‘House of Instruction,” to- 
gether with the remarkable discovery of 
brick documents on the site of the aban- 
doned capital of Amendphis IV. of the 
eighteenth dynasty, plainly point to the 
possibility of deriving most of the episodes 
and stories connected with the dawn of hu- 
man history from written and authentic 
sources. The argument for the very high 
antiquity of the historic elements of Gene- 
sis becomes stronger still in the light of the 
constantly accumulating information de- 
rived from the cuneiform literature of 
Babylonia. Tablets containing fragments 
of poems, some of them dating as far back 
as the 28d century before Christ, substan- 
tiate all the leading facts of early human 
history. The production of the world, the 
creation of man, the planting of a garden 
eastward of Eden, the Fall, the Flood, the 
building of the Ark, with the details of ite 
history from the rising to the subsidence of 
the waters and its resting on Mt. Ararat, 
the construction of Babel, the confusion of 
tongues, the dispersion of the nations, the 
much-discredited stories of Nimrod and 
Melchisedek and Ohedorlaomer (Kudar- 
lagamar of the British Museum slabs), all 
find extended mention or definite reference 
in she literature of rocks, slabs, bricks, cy)- 
inders, monuments and pillars, and walls of 
palaces and sanctuaries, which modern 
archsological research is slowly exhuming 
from their ancient grave and making vocal 
with an unexpected but potent testimony. 

The “Higher Oriticism,” as such, thus 
finds by the side of it a science developing 
along lines for the most part parallel with 
its own, with whose findings it will have to 
reckon, and to whose conclusions it will be 
obliged, in the long run, to adjust ite own 
positions, For archwology, as resting more 
on positive and verified facts and less on 
hypothesis and conjecture, will always have 
a clear advantage over criticism which is 
obliged to build more or less on probability. 
Higher critics who have taken advanced 
negative positions without due warrant 
from the present state of critical knowl- 
edge, seem disposed to take alarm at the 
presence and pretensions of this “ auditor 
of their accounts.’”” Cheyne and Driver — 
the latter in the Contemporary Review for 
March, 1894 — both seem to realize the dif- 
ficulty as well as necessity of explanation 
and apology in view of the latest utterances 
of archeological science. Still, it is surely 
better that there should be this division of 
labor even with the risk of a diversity of 
result in the study and investigation of 
questions so intimately bound up with the 
sovereign interests of truth and religion. 

Woodford’s, Me. 





HONESTY PURE AND SIMPLE. 
Elizabeth E. Backup 
W* suppose that to be scrupulously hon- 
est is to be honest in the smallest 
minutie of life. Sometimes people who are 
in-the main conscientious and reliable sur- 
prise us by an unexpected laxity in the 





regular and a respected teacher in 
the Sunday-school, calmly tells us that she 
never pays a fare in the electric car for her 
boy of more than five years; because, for- 
sooth, the conductors never ask for his fare, 
supposing him to be less than five years of 
age. Where would this sort of reasoning 
lead to if applied to life in general? A per- 
son takes a sail down the harbor and inad- 
vertently his ticket is not collected; instead 





of proffering it to the official, he reserves it 


fully observed their operations would have 
known that the lapse was less sudden than 
it seemed. 

Should not uncompromising honesty be 
our own practice and the sturdy virtue 
which we should seek to inculcate in others ? 
When a spirit of wholesome integrity per- 
vades character, there is no corner or crev- 
ice in life where its influence is unfelt, And 
in this connection it is always well to re- 
member that itis the “ little foxes that spoil 
the vines,”’ 











The Still Hour. 


Heart-Inspectors. 

There was a persevering inclination, in such 
good men as Payson, Edwards, Brainerd and 
James B. Taylor, to be constantly inspecting 
their hearts, that they might see how bad they 
were. And what was the result? Read their 
biographies and observe that they were full of 
dolefulest lamentations over their natural de- 
pravity, their great sins and terrible weaknesses. 
Much of the time they seem to have been mis- 
erable saints. Now, while we believe that 
Christians ought to set a watch over their hearts 
and diligently cultivate them, yet we are 
thoroughly persuaded that it is a sickly busi- 
ness to be constantly inspecting one’s heart, 
either to see how good or how bad it is. The 
better way is to keep the heart busy for God 
and men. 


Free from Sin. 


This isa Pauline phrase, Many good Chris- 
tians have been perplexed by it, They have re- 
garded it as an unattainable experience in this 
life. But really all true Christians are free 
from sin, in the sense intended by Paul. He 
says: “Being made free from sin, ye became 
servants of righteousness” (Rom. 6: 18, R. V.). 
These Christians had been “servants” of un- 
righteousness, but now, by the power of Christ, 
they were freed from that servitude — freed 
from the law and dominion of sin. They had 
been under bondage to Satan; now they were 
free from thet. They were the Lord’s freemen, 
yet “servants of righteousness.” They had 
been under the law of sin; now they were under 
the law of holiness, of life, of love. And this is 
blessedly true of every child of God. 





Tell Them. 


Tell your bed feelings to others. We are not 
of that class of wise Christians who advise their 
brethren and sisters to keep all of their bad 
feelings to themselves and put forth only the 
best and brightest to others. A careful study of 
human nature reveals the fact that there are 
times when, if a despondent soul could be told 
by another such an one how he feels, it would 
help him amazingly. A Christian lady, years 
ago, was lamenting the fact that she never could 
tell the time when she became a Christian. 
This led her to doubt that she was a Christian. 
A minister met her, and in course of the con- 
versation told her he never could point to the 
day of his conversion, he was so young at the 
time. The woman greatly brightened at this 
statement, saying she never met another like 
herself in this respect, It is strengthening to 
know the trials and troubles of others. 





Keep At it. 


It is a mystery to some people that certain 
Christians, whose natural talents are evidently 
ordinary, should be so able in expressing them- 
selves in prayer and testimony; but there is no 
mystery about it. They havesimply kept dili- 
gent in such sort of work. When they began 
praying and speaking in public, they were very 
limited in power of expression. It was with 
great difficulty that they performed these duties, 
but they used every opportunity to pray and 
testify, and their progress was a marvel to 
themselves and others. They put their few 
talents to constant, unflinching use, and the 
legitimate consequence was, their talents soon 
doubled and then trebled. And just such a 


‘course will bring its rewards to every Christian. 


Limited Sympathy. 

The great reason why some people do not and 
cannot sympathize with certain other people is 
because of & radical difference in temperaments. 
A person of heavy, ,phlegmatic, temperament 


cannot sympathize with one of @ quick, highly 
sensitive, nervous temperament. The cool, 
stoical Christian criticises, with great severity 
sometimes, his nervous, impulsive brother 
The former says there is no use of the latter’s 
being so testy and sensitive. But the fact is, 
the phiegmatic brother is unalterably barred 
from truly sympathising with his impulsive, 
delicately organized brother, and not even 
God's grace will remove the impediment. We 
need to take a common-sense view of our limit- 
ations and treat each other accordingly. 


God's Promises. 


A terrible strain is put by some people on 
some of God’s promises. They make entirely 
too much of them. Meanings are put upon 
them which God never warranted. Here is one 
them: “ Ask what ye will and it shall be done 
unto you.” Another promise is: “All things, 
whatsoever ye shal! ask in prayer, believing, ye 
shall receive.” Both promises were made by 
Christ. Now some insist that these promises, if 
believed in with all the heart, will surely be 
fulfilled in every instance. Not so. These 
promises have vital relation to other and quali- 
fying passages and conditions. The praying 
must be in harmony with God’s will, and one 
part or feature of His will is that we should 
forgive those who sin against us. Let us take 
heed that we do not abuse God’s promises. He 
is jealous of His Word. ' 


Mead Purity. 


A great deal has been said of the importance 
of heart purity, and this is well; but is it not 
equally important that we should have head 
purity? We think it is. We suspect that some 
have dwelt so absorbingly on the question of 
heart purity that they have quite overlooked 
the imperative need of head purity. Too many 
Christians have foolishly thought that if the 
heart were only right, it mattered but little 
whether the head was right or wrong. The 
truth is, no heart can be pure without a pure 
mind, Nor can one’s heart be pure while the 
mind is largely filled with ignorant and grose 
ideas of God, of Ohrist, and His truth. The 
prime meaning of purity is clearness. Hence 
there must be clearness of head in order to 
clearness or purity of heart. It is folly to say 
that one may have a pure heart while his head 
is full of error. 


—_—_-— 


No Condemnation. 


It is a joyous comfort to know that every true 
child of God is free from the law of condemna- 
tion. But not a few Christians have confused 
ideas of what Paul means when he says, “There 
is now no condemnation to them that are in 
Christ Jesus.”” He uses a legal term. Let us 
illustrate: A criminal is condemned to be exe- 
cuted for his crime, but before the day for his 
execution comes the governor pardons him. He 
is now under no condemnation, The law which 
condemned him lets him go free, The sinner is 
acriminal. He is under condemnation by the 
law of God. He begs for mercy, repents of his 
sins, God pardons him for Christ’s sake, and he 
ia no longer under condemnation. He is a free 
man in Christ. And yet he may do things for 
which his conscience condemns him. 
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WHAT OF THE WEST? 
An Itinerant from the East, 


HE West is so large that generalizations 
concerning it are apt to contain as much 
falsehood as truth. The generalization may be 
true of the Northwest, but not of the Southwest. 
it may be a fraction ofaState, 
but not concerning the State as a whole, The 
changes are 60 numerous and rapid that the con- 
ditions may change almost before documents 
can be printed and circulated giving facts or 
fictions. Reliable data alone ought to be pub- 
lished, but the desire to arrest attention and 
attract population is so great that imagination 
too often is allowed to do ite perfect work. 
The West is beginning to realize that 


Booming Does Not Pay, 


if permanent welfare rather than transient ad- 
vantage is sought. Sooner or later the balloon 
collapses, and if a few are benefited, the many 
suffer. The suffering occasioned is severe, Rest- 
leasness contributes to the same result. Discon- 
tent and lonesomeness provoke a desire to try a 
new country or exploit a different experience. 
Occupations are changed as well as locality. 
Many farmers, for example, are former butchers 
and cab-drivers from the greater cities, whose 
only knowledge of farming wes obtained in 
abattoirs and of stock farms in driving horses. It 
is a proverb along the Atlantic coast that a suc- 
cessful ship-master will failas a landsman in 
basiness of any kind. The exceptions are rare. 
Similar conditions in the West produce similar 
results. 

The best immigrants among those who speak 
a foreign language are the Germans and the 
Scandinavians, especially the Norwegians among 
the Scandinavians. Most ofthe Germans and 
practically all of the Scandinavians are strongly 
Protestant. They are hardy, industrious, eco- 
nomical, independent, and patient. Hence they 
are successful. Many who had just enough 
money to reach their destination have speedily 
acquired a competence and a position that would 
have been impossible in their native land. 


Eastern Money 


is placed inthe West to a surprising degree. 
There are instances of sharp dealing that have 
gathered in the proverbially shrewd Yankee and 
the wise and superior Bostonian, A Boston 
syndicate, for example, which was composed of 
resident and suburban Bostonians, came to a 
town of 2,600 inhabitants, were feted at. the 
hotel, and hoodwinked by the fictitious and 
temporary occupation, in anticipation of their 
coming, of ali the vacant stores and the hurry- 
ing to and fro of all available wagons filled with 
empty boxes. The result was that the impres- 
sion acquired was based not upon reality, but 
upon fiction, Land was sold to the syndicate 
for five times its market value, and the excuse 
rendered to the citizens of the place was that it 
was a battle of wits and the battle would be re- 
peated in the Hast between the natives of the 
East. 

The seizure of government land when reserva- 
tions are opened is made under nominal compli- 
ance withthe law. A claim will be taken, a 
shanty built, occupied one night, and stored 
with household utensils sufficient to provide a 
meal when visited for purposes of Inspection. 
Citizens supposed to be reputable do not hesitate 
to teke oaths which a strictly honest man would 
hesitate to take, lest he should perjure himself. 
Where the people come from when a boom is on 
or a reservation is to be opened, is a mystery; 
where they disappear when a decline or a col- 
lapse comes, is equally a mystery. 


The Social Conditions, 


on the average, so far as morality and religion 
are concerned, are lower than in the older States. 
This is especially true of the relations between 
the sexes, the laws of marriage and divorce. 
Some of the newer States are making a serious 
mistake in railroading divorces through the 
courts after a ninety days’ residence. Living on 
the vices and weaknesses of humanity is poor 
business anywhere. The Dakotas are rigid about 
prohibition of the liquor traffic and lax about 
sundering the marriage relation. Prohibitory 
law is enforced in the rural districts and the 
smaller towns, It is openly violated in the cit- 
jes, some of which contain no more than 2,500 
inhabitants. The saloon, or the brewery, how- 
ever, is seldém seéure, even in such places. Tol- 
eration and apathy have their limits. High li- 
cense is not e good phrase to conjure with any 
longer, whatever its merits or demerits as a 
method of dealing with the liquor traffic. 

The resources for education ir the public 
schools, the agricultural colleges and the State 
universities are enormous. The school lands 
are so vastand valuable that they make a low 
tax for educational funds, and their value is in- 
creasing steadily. The East is depended upon 
as yet for the best teachers. Minnesota’s State 
University is verysuperior. President Northrop 
was formerly professor of English literature in 
Yale College. 


Ministers and Churches 


are fighting a hard yet good fight, within and 
without. The ministerial weakling or fraud has 
atreer field in the West than inthe East. He 
is tolerated in some parts of the West, even 
after his doubtful character or spotted reputa- 
tion is known. If he can arrest attention, 
crowd a building by his extravagances, his ap- 
peal to the curiosity or emotionalism of the 
multitude, or his censoriousness of ministers 
and churches, he will find supporters enough in 





the community to compromise the church and 


of some of the home missionary churches is de- 
serving of all praise. They sacrifice comforts, 
pay large interest, accommodate themselves to 
times of depression, persecute law-breakers, es- 
pecially the violators of thé liquor laws, and 
win a place deserving of such praise as is given 
to the church in Sardis or Pergamum. Occa- 
sionally they are able to make good financial in- 
vestments. Debts are common, but they liqui- 
date their debts with comparative rapidity. 
The churches are apt to promise the ministers 
more than they can fuldll, Their impulses and 
hopes outrun their judgment and ability. 

A distinguished minister, Who has had an 
Eastern and Western experience, writes me: 
“We are ina transition state. It is not a com- 
fortable period for ministers nor a successful 
period for churches, as they are now managed. 
I do not know e@ thorough, earnest pastor who is 
satisfied. Many are sore discouraged. Secularism 
has corrupted the people. It is hard work to get 
@ man now and then to ‘seek first the kingdom 
of God. Denominationalism is a curse, Churches 
all through this West are estranged because 
they are competing for the patronage of the 
best people in each town. Our home missionary 
secretaries have a godly anxiety for statistics. 
Bat the kingdom of God will come. We will 
find our way to better methods and means. 
X -—— is prostrate, But the people are trying to 
pull through without a fiat failure. So far they 
have kept on their feet by prodigious slack rope 
balancing.” 

The Presbyterians and Congregationalists 
consider themselves so near of kin as to forbid 
the entrance of the one church where a church 
of the other order already exists. Comity be- 
tween them avoids overlapping. Methodists 
and Episcopalians are ready to locate anywhere. 
Methodists are everywhere, Episcopalians are 
scarce. There seems to be an adaptation of the 
denominational types to temperaments of hu- 
man nature, and the law of of natural selection 
prevails as a law of affiliation and of exclusion. 
Some people will attend the church of their 
choice and antecedents, who will not attend any 
other. This is the only plausible apology for 
the multiplication of churches, of dependent 
churches, in relatively small communities. If 
the wealth of the West were consecrated, the 
number of home missionary churches would be 
speedily reduced, 

Exchanges of ministers between the East 
and the West are increasing. Exchanges be- 
tween ministers for vacations are multiplying. 
The missionaries yearn for ministerial fellow- 
ship, the literary atmosphere, the sight of pub- 
lic libraries, the rest which comes from a change 
of scene and conditions, The Eastern minister, 
once naturalized, is not a promising leader for 
the West. Three Eastern Congregationalists have 
returned East within the last six months, after 
pastorates of less than three years each in one of 
the largest and most beautiful cities in the 
Northwest. They were successful in the East, 
and they will be again. They were not failures 
in the West. Twoof them are young pastors. 
No better nor worse reason is given for their re- 
turn than that the East is a enough for 
them. 

“Go West,”’ therefore, is 


Advice to be Taken with Caution, 


whether the object be fortune or fame, or the 
Christian propagandism, Success is contin- 
gent. It is by no means certain in any walk of 
life, nor is it uniform. Emigration in hard 
times is seldom warranted. The times are hard- 
er in the agricultural and mining West than in 
the manufacturing East. Omaha, that has in- 
creased from 16,000 inhabitants in 1870 to 140,000 
in 1890, is depressed now. Duluth and West 
Superior, in Minnesota — practically one city 
and the Chicago of the Northwest — is arrested 
in its rapid career. Denver increased 254 per 
cent. in the last ten years; but although not 
destitute of silver or gold, it is in a state of ar- 
rested development. The Colorado Magazine, 
a new literary enterprise located in Denver, has 
suspended publication. These States and their 
cities are still ready to proclaim what they ex- 
pect to be and to do in 1900, but seriously they 
are doubtful what they will be and do in 1894. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, has 23 sects and denomina- 
tions, and compulsory comity may be inevita- 
ble. It will be a cold year for speculative the- 
ology in the West, where practical theology 
hitherto has held and won the day. Times of 
refreshing from the presence of the Lord are 
needed and wanted as seldom wanted before. 


A PILGRIMAGE TO ZENKOJI, THE 
MECCA OF JAPAN. 
Rev. Henry B. Schwartz. 


T Nagano, in the province of Shinshiu, 
stands the 


Famous Temple of Zenkoji, 
whither, according to popular Buddhist super- 
stition, everybody in Japan must make at least 
one pilgrimage or else his soul must make one 
after his death. The trip after death must be 
attended with unusual difficulties, for either fore- 
bodings of the future or the enjoyment of the 
present send some ten thousend pilgrims to 
Zenkoji every year. Karuizawa, where we spent 
our summer, is near enough to Nagano to feel 
the full force of this pilgrim travel, and it was 
the most natural thing in the world to resolve 
that I, too, would make a pilgrimage to Zenkoji. 

Pilgrimages in Japan are not the painful 
affairs they are in India. The Japanese pilgrim 
does not hesitate to ride on the cars if he can 
afford it, so I might have gone to Nagano in 
three hours by railroad; but that could hardly 
be called a pilgrimege. Our pilgrimage shall be 
on foot around the base of Asama Yama, our big, 
smoky neighbor, past the famous hot springs of 
Kusateu, the volcano of Shirane San, and the 
pretty little spa of Shibu, to Naoetsu on the Sea 
of Japan, and thence back to Nagano. 

I left Karuizawa early inthe morning witha 
small satchel on my back, a stick in my hand, 
and the native straw sandals on my feet. In the 
village I found a jinrikisha man who took me 
as far as the first village. When he found that I 
was going alone and for the first time, my man 
was untiring in his efforts to tell me the road. 
He told me the names of all the towns and ex- 
plained all the turns | must make, but, as is 
usually the case, he told me so much I could not 
remember half of the towns nor any of the 
turns. However, a little way beyond I overtook 
a young Japanese going my way and he answered 
quite as well as a paid guide. 

The first two or three miles were upa steep 
hill, where the white scoria which composed the 
road made me think of Ocean Avenue in New- 
buryport. The road took us almost to the base of 
Ko Asama — “Baby Asama’’—as the knob- 
shaped projection on the side of the great volcano 
is called. From here the road to the summit of 
the mountain leads off to the left. But climbing 
Asama was a pilgrimage in itself, so we did not 
allow the three thousand feet of climbing be- 
tween us and its summit to tempt us. 

A hundred and ten years ago, Asama had its 


Last Great Eruption, 


and our road now led across the wilderness 
caused by it. As far as we could see the whole 
plain was covered with rocks, blackened and 
reddened by intense heat. The dust was black 
and hot,and the walking exceedingly uncom- 
fortable. How deep the stuff lay I had no means 
of determining, but where the wind had up- 
rooted a tree the same red and black sand could 
be seen clinging to the roots; and the bottom of 
the hole had the same appearance as the surface 
of the ground. The whole width of this deso- 
lated region little images of Kwannon, the 
goddess of mercy, were set up by the side of the 
road, at regular intervals, about 120 yards apart; 
I suppose to prevent another catastrophe. Sev- 
eral villages once stood here, but I saw only one 
or two houses in four or five miles. I could not 
help thinking of the words of the Psatmist: 
‘Come, behold the works of the Lord, what des- 
olations He hath made in the earth!” 

Getting out of this wilderness, we entered a 
tract which the guide-book appropriately calls 
“park like.” It reminded me of the rolling 
country in Champaign and Union counties in 
Ohio. There was the same abundance of grass 
and clumps of trees, but one missed the sub- 
stantial farm-houses and the cattleand sheep 
resting in the shade. The flowers were some- 
thing wonderful. Lemon, tiger, day lilies anda 
large, blue, lily-shaped flower vied with each 
other to see whether the prevalent color of the 
fields should be yellow, red, white or blue. 

When we reached the first town, my compan- 
ion must have taken @ short cut, for the road, 
which at Ko Asama had been so wide that three 
or four wagons could have gone abreast, here 
became a mere path through the rice fields, and 
could only be followed by much inquiring on the 
part of my guide. 

At Kanewo, the last little town before Ku- 
satsu, I was glad to close a bargain for a horse 
for the remaining three ri. But when the horse 
appeared I was both amused and astonished. I 





have never ridden a camel, but that horse was as 
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near it as one could come without having the 
real article. His head drooped until his nose 
almost touched the ground and the saddle was 
as high as a camel’s back. First came two huge 
straw pads at least a foot thick, above them a 
wooden saddlea foot higher, and over all a big 
blue comforter. My baggage was tied to one 
side of the saddle, but that made things lop- 
sided like the pumpkin in the end of the boy’s 
sack. That famous individual settled the matter 
by putting a stone in the other end; but in this 
case @ new shichirin, or cooking brazier, was 
wrapped up in straw and used in its place. 
Think of using a cooking-stove to balance one’s 
hand baggage! The question of ascent coming 
next, the landlord, after much discussion, pro- 
duced a strong cask about four feet high; and 
since the horse would not kneel for me, camel- 
fashion, 1 climbed up to him by way of that 
cask. A camel or pack-horse presumes a man to 
lead it, but in this case the man proved to bea 
woman. She was a talkative little body, who 
knew almost everybody and had a word for 
everybody she met whether she knew them or 
not. She chattered away to me regardless of the 
fact that I could not understand more than one 
word in fifty that she said. She was twenty-five 
years old, had been married a long time, and 
had three children — two boys and one girl. 
About half-past five we reached 


Kusatsu, 


and I was quartered for the night in a little de- 
tached cottage at the far end of the village, 
entirely removed from the sick people who make 
Kusateu so undesirable, I was told that there 
were over two thousand in the village, includ- 
ing a large colony of lepers. 

Of course the first thing was a bath. The Jap- 
anese are the greatest bathers in the world. 
They take their baths hot, seldom under 110 de- 
grees, and immerse themselves in them almost 
up to their eyes, At least once a day is ordinary 
routine, but at a place like Kusateu they are in 
hot water all the time. The baths at Kusateu 
are, perhaps, the hottest in Japan, and even the 
Japanese, inured as they are to hot water, shrink 
from them. At our house there were two, side 
by side, one said to be lukewarm and the other 
hot. The so-called “lukewarm ” bath was as 
hot as any I had ever taken, but stepping out of 
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the hot bath into it, it seemed almost cool. The 
water is beautifully clear,with aslightly greenish 
tinge. It is so strong with sulphur, arsenic and 
other mineral acids as to be astringent to the 
taste and so acrid that one is warned not to let 
it get into the eyes. 

Bath over, supper came: mountain trout, 
nicely broiled, and a good chawan mushi,a kind 
of stew — “ steamed in a bowl,” the name means. 
The ingredients of which it is composed vary, 
but the method of preparation is always the 
same, and the resultant is always served piping 
hot. Theinvariable hotness of the chawan mushi 
is the more remarkable from the fact that the 
Japanese seem to have no idea of their food hot. 
Often they let their meals stand after they are 

until everything is cold. 

At seven o’clock the next I was in the 
saddle. In the saddle this time, for it was a for- 
eign saddle. On the saddle is the proper expres- 
sion for the stirrupless, nativearticle. We went 
up, up, up, for an hour and a half, then turned 
to the left and by an easy ascent were at the 


Summit of Shirane San, 


6,500 feet above the sea and 3,000 feet above Ku- 
sateu. Shirane San is one of Japan’s eighteen or 
more still active volcanoes, and only so late as 
1889 it was inastate of eruption, The guide- 
book says one can ride right into the crater 
without digmounting; but it also says there are 
no mosquitoes in Kusatsu, and I could have 
produced twenty witnesses to the contrary. 
However, I think it isa case of can and may ; 
for I saw vothing to hinder except that the road 
was taken up by a tramway carrying crude sul- 
phur from the crater to a reducing house by the 
side of which we tied the horse, The sulphur 
leaves here in the form of cylinders about two 
feet long and a foot in diameter. Tons of it 
were lying in the shed waiting to be carried 
down the mountain. A short walk took us 
through the opening in the side into the bow!- 
shaped depression, in the centre of which lay a 
boiling lake of sulphur. I could not see into it 
for the steam which was blown into my face, 
but at one side the hot air and steam were rush- 
ing out with tremendous force and a noise like 
an Ohio gas well. 

Coming down from Shirane San, we began a 
long climb to the Shibu Pass. Herel saw an- 
other method of locomotion — riding cow back. 
The cows. were good-looking creatures, and I 
dare say they rode well enough; but a perhaps 
overstrained idea of gallantry made the thought 
repugnant tome. It was bad enough to ride and 
let a woman lead my horse, but to ride a cow! I 
passed at least fifty people riding that way, and 
at one of our stopping places so many were rest- 
ing that the fleld by the side of the inn looked 
like a dairy farm. At this place they had 
astrong new step-ladder to use In placeof the 
cask from which I had mounted the day before. 

The descent from the summit of the pass to the 


Village of Shibu 


is long and steep, and it was about 3 o’clock 
when I dismounted in front of the Tsubataya 
Inn. Shibu is another watering-place. The 
waters here are delightfully soft, so that the 
place is much visited as an “after cure” by 
those who have been taking the baths at Kusat- 
su. It lies 2,250 feet above the sea and is one of 
the cleanest little places I have seen in Japan. 
Mine host of the Tsubataya was assiduous in his 
efforts to make me comfortable. He took me up. 
to see the temple, sent me some preserved grapes 
with my morning cup of tea, and brought mea 
kind of fruit jelly which, with some kasuteira 
—the native sponge cake —- made a very good 
dessert. Then asa lastand greatest favor, the 
host produced an English book, an account of 
Perry’s expedition, which he said had been 
given him by a gentleman in Yokohama, He 
could not read a word in it, but he was just as 
proud of its possession as if he could. 

The Japanese use the word basha to mean any 
kind of a vehicle drawn by a horse, from a street 
car to a pleasure cart; but the word usually rep- 
resents a kind of fourth-class omnibus, spring- 
less and uncomfortable, having only one 
merit —the fare is low. But from Shibu to 
Toyono the fare by bashaand the fare by jinrik- 
isha is the same. The Japanese, who of course 
make up the vast majority of the guests at Shibu, 
must put the sociability of the basha over 
against the comfort of the jinrikisha and so call 
Matters even. The jinrikisha is so incompa- 
tably more comfortable that without a moment’s 
hesitation { chose itas the vehicle in which to 
do the three ri and more to Toyono station. 
There was some doubt as to my being able to 
catch the train, so I offered my man ten cents 
extra if he succeeded in getting me to it on time. 
He ran splendidly for the first ri and a half, car- 
tying me down the beautiful valley at a rate that 
would have done credit to a good horse. But as 
train time came nearer, he seemed to lose hope, 
then courage, and then strength, and for the 
next ri hecould hardly get along at all. At last, 
however, the telegraph poles came in sight, my 
man scarcely able to get along at a walk, and I 
walking to rest him, The railroad was not the 
station — that was nearly a mile beyond. But 
the flag woman (women monopolize that occu- 
een ont dese) tells my man that the train 

has not passed. In an instant I am hurried into 
the jinrikisha and the man is trotting off as mer- 
rily as at first. On we go, courage quickened by 
every inquiry, until we bring up breathless at 
the station. The train, which is half an hour 
late, will not be in for ten minutes yet, and amid 
the congratulations of the crowd of jinrikisha 
men my man pockets his reward. 

From Toyono to Nacetsu is a descent of two 

feet, but the cars were so crowded 


that I could see but little. ‘We come now out of 
the Province of Shinshiu into that of Etchigo. 
This region is exposed to icy winds direct from 
Siberia and in the winter the snow accumulates 
to the depth of ten feet and most-of the houses 
are provided with a covered way along the front 
for use when the snow lies deep in the streets, 
I had scarcely gotten into my room at Naocetsu 
when a girl, and shortly after a boy, came in 
with midzu ame,a kind of sweet paste made 
from millet. It was put up in neat packages to 
be taken home for presents. Japanese travelers 
are accustomed to bring something home to each 
member of their families and to all their friends. 
These presents, which are called miage, are gen- 
erally of the article, usually of food or confec- 
tionery, for which the place is noted, called its 
meibutsu, 


Two or three miles out of Naoetsu is a little 
watering-place called Gochi where I spent a 
pleasant day in a pretty tea-house with the waves 
of the Sea of Japan breaking at my feet. 

Three hours’ ride by rail, the afternoon, 
brought me to Nagano; the ‘tor which I had 
started. When Rev. Mr. the Canadian 
Methodist missionary, | Nagano, his 
servants were congrat: by their associates 
on the prospect of living in such a holy place— 
“Tt was next to going to heaven.” The 
however, had none of the sanctity which such 
celestial neighborhood would lead one to expect. 
The crowd of pilgrims, the ranners for the ho- 
tels crying the merits of their houses, and the 
hurry and bustle everywhere, made it seem very 
much like a Western town. The temple en- 
shrines a small golden image, said to have been 
made by Shakamuni himself, This image, after 
various vicissitudes in China and Korea, was 
brought to Japan A. D. 552, and found a resting 
place in Zenkoji, A. D, 602. The present temple 
was erected in 1701. It has little interest, its 
decorations are gaudy, and the whole place is 
dingy and dirty. 

But I have seen nothing in Japan more inter- 
esting than the crowd of worshipers who 
thronged the temple at four o’clock in the 
morning. They were largely old people, men 
and women about equally divided, and they had 
an air of earnestness which [ had not seen in any 
other temple in Japan. 1! got as near the great 
altar as I could and listened to the choir of 
priests keeping time to their chant by rhyth- 
mical beating of drums. The drumming grew 
fast and furious asthe chant grew louder, and 
when the high priest in his scarlet robes ap- 
peared, priests and people joined with him in it, 
simply calling, over and over, the name of 
Buddha, At last the gorgeous brocade curtain 
was slowly rolled up, disclosing the outer one of 
the seven boxes in which the sacred image is kept. 
There was a moment of breathless excitement, 
every one standing on tip-toe to get a good view, 
and then the curtain fell and the pilgrimage to 
Zenkoji was accomplished. 

Not until one sees these great temples, hoary 
with antiquity and woven into the very fabric 
of Japanese life, legend and history, can the stu- 
pendous work of missions be appreciated, 
As I saw this town, created and kept prosperous 
by its concourse of pilgrims, I thought of anoth- 
er city with a famous temple, and how when the 
growth of Christianity threatened to cut off 
their gains, the craftsmen who lived by the tem- 
ple were filled with zeal for it and cried about 
the space of two hours, ‘ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians!” The Book of Acts finds its best 
commentary in modern mission fields. 
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Richmond Camp-Ground. 
Rev. Wm, 8. Jones, 


-\ ITTING in my study chair as the glow of the 
July sun sends its warm breath through the 
air, now redolent of new-mown hay, my mind 
wanders in reminiscence down the years; and as 
I reckon back twenty-five of them I find myself 
in imagination and memory under the rich foli- 
age of forest trees, throwing grateful umbrage 
over @ vast concourse’of people listening in rapt 
attention — now melted into tears, anon shout- 
ing for joy — as the preacher on the camp-ground 
at Richmond, Maine, discourses of the love of 
God in Christ Jesus, shows the penitent sinner 
the way to the Cross to find peace and joy in be- 
lieving, and the saint a deeper peace and a higher 
joy in the same way of believing. 

The preacher has gone. Heand others then pres- 
ent have entered into rest, A few yet remain — 
Randall, C.F. Allen, Munger, still linger in the 
radiance of a Christian’s eventide, looking toand 
for the glory beyond. The vast crowds have 
changed, both in their appearanceand numbers; 
the many have passed to the uplands of the ever- 
lasting hills. They who remain have changed. 
They, then of stalwart form and strength, are 
either bowed and bent, or with heads bespread 
with gray forerunners of approaching departure, 
wait the summons home. They, then young, ip 
the bloom of their youth, with no shadow dark- 
ening their path, have found their way check- 
ered with change, their lives fraught with ill 
they never anticipated, and void of much good 
of which they fondly dreamed. 

But amid the changes incident to human life 
and history the camp-ground remains in {its na- 
tive beauty amid settings of the meandering 
Kennebec, edged with ice-houses snowy white 
and farms nestling on its banks —ite sur- 
face here nearly a half-mile wide, dotted with 
passing steamer, schooner, and boat — on 
the one hand, and its background of forest trees 
of gigantic size and graceful form on the other. 
Oak and beech and maple and birch, with here 





and there the deeper evergreen of pine and hem- 
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tendent, both good and cheap, The ground it- 
self is divided into avenues radiating from a 
central circle, disclosing more than a hundred 
cottages pretty and neatly furnished. The au- 
ditorium will seat more than a thousand people. 
In time of storm or extreme heat shelter can be 
had under the canopy of a pabernacie seating a 
thousand persons. 

These seinen attording such facilities for 
worship and enjoyment, have a history replete 
with thrilling incidents. Here in 1868 the first 
meeting was held, favored with the presence 
and aid of Rev. D. B. Randall, Aaron Sanderson, 
“‘Camp-meeting” John Allen, and others, and 
was a season of power not yet forgotten, Here, 
too, in subsequent years, Inskip, McDonald, W. 
Booth, L. R. Dunn, Mclean, Pomeroy, George 
Pratt, Morse and Munger ministered and prayed 
and triumphed. _ Later, 8. and C. F. Allen led 
the hosts of God; and Wétherbee, E. T. Adams, 
Ladd, Lindsay, Palmer and Hanscom won victo- 
ries for the church and Christ. And what shall 
we say of Day, Sanderson, Pottile, Luce, Sterling, 
Bradlee, Jewell, Prince, Willlams, Libby, Brown 
and Besse — men versatile in method, chaste In 
style, and mighty in faith ? Then men trembled, 
wept, and cried for merey, sought and found 
peace and purity and power, and went home to 
work mightily for God. 

The grounds are the same; the Gospel is the 
same; the same Power is available and needed. 
Let us who gather there seek and obtain it, and 
results of the same character may be expected 
and realized. 

This year the meeting will begin on Thursday 
evening, August 16. This and the meetings of 
the three following days — Friday, Saturday and 
Sunday — will be led by Rev. I. T. Johnson, who 
will be assisted by his wife, mother and sister, 
as wellas by the ministers present. From the 
2th to 26th inclusive, brethren of the Confer- 
ence will preach are Baul afternoons, 
net by Br, Johnson, eee 
e ta acie will be ted by Mi Mise 
Ld, a devoted worker from Waterville; 1 Miss 
Laurence will serve as organist ood. cboriater. 
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Special prices will be made to parties who wish 
to make arrangements for a stay of six or eight 
weeks or longer. 


E. MANSON & SON, 


Proprietors_and Owners, 
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NOVA SCOTIA, 
CAPE BRETON 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


These new tourist resorts are best reached by 
the steamers of the CANADA ATLANTIO 


PLANT 8.8. LINE. Avoid ~ and Sisenamne 





railroad —ys s and i A 

satloes j y get an inv ng whiff 
FOR CHARLOTTETOWN calling at 

Hawkesbury both ways). 8. 8. FLO. A leaves 

north side saws ji. Ae at 10 

A. M., connec at Charlottetown w ‘ 

Railway for all pointe on the Island, en 


HALIFAX DIRECT, — m 
vir and HALIFAX leave north Fey lous 
harf every TumsDAy, cuvnenas and SaTurR- 

ae at pe making cl connections with 
eres ons steams. mahip lines for all points in the 





For full information as to rates of 
fen, summer tours. opply to AP LANE, 


NARD, Agents, 20 Atiantic Ave. 
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The Family. 


“*SPECIALLY ME.” 
Persis E. Darrow, 


Little Beth her prayer was saying 
Close beside her mother’s knee; 
And this was the way she ended: 
* God bless us all —’specially me! ”’ 


And her words set me to thinking. 
Was she selfish more than I? 

Had not my own heart, half thoughtless, 
Made the same un-Christlike cry ? 


And my prayer that night was humbler, 
For [ plainer seemed to see 

God's great mercy, and the weakness 
Of us all — “specially me.” 











Forever pressing 
To gaze is transport and 
breathe is blessing ! 
Sometimes I think the Lord 
Of all this splendor 
Looks at it with a love 
Exceeding tender. 
Because He Loves it so 
It seems to ure 


ven, 
The beauty too intense 
ot upper heaven ! 
Sometimes in vision half 
marvel oe 
The vast, swift love iness 


me 
Is but a , & flash 
ot own being | 


—Hameter Prescorr Sporrorp, in Congre- 
gationalist. 











Thoughts for the Thoughtful. 


If all the sunshine was poured on us, we 
should be blinded burned, But we can 
see it on every little spear of grass, and in 
the water-sparkles, and on and 
the white clouds. ‘That is the way we get 
it all. — Mra. A. D. T. Whitney. 


The bereavement which looks into the 

ve is n; the bereavement which 

fares to look toward the stars with hope is 
golden. — Rev. George H. Hepworth, 


To eat 
And drink the poppies of Cathay — 
And in the sea waves drown Se erations pools 
Of duties, oye See needs that bar! upon 
their . 
— Whittier. 


There are few things more energetic than 
life. Put a seed into the fissure of a rock, 


lumber. 

mastery, and com men to give up sin; 
to make’ up long-standing hema vs be Hoes 
ill-gotten gains; to strive to enter into th 
8 gate, — Rev. F. B. Meyer. 


I say it over and over, and yet 
lt rests my heart as surely as it wen 
“Tt is the Lord’s appointment!” 
Whekerey ey Oe eet be, 

I am sure, in heart of hearts, 

He has o' it for me. 


I must it over and over, and again today. 
For my werk ie somewhat different. trom yea- 


“1 othe Lords appotntmantt 


I will say it over and over, this and every day 
Whateosver the Master ‘orders, come’ what 


« Tt is the Lord’s appointment! ” 


is wisest, best, and 
Wet is an phan 
— Selected. 


You — a —— do of some kind, and 
do be! 4 

oo I am only & ers oe ” Ah! so were 
all the flowers a little while ago. 
rose, every lily, was a ‘shut-in ’’ —“ shut- 
in” under ground without the light; but 
they grew.. They pushed their way up; 
if a said to themselves, 
“T know it is dark, I know I haven’t_ come 
to the flowering of my 
God's flower and I must 
come to see light some day; ” and they 


and so willyou. Keep pushing 


E 


If we would die the death of the right- 
eous we must live the life of the righteous. 
We go into another world as we go h 
this, and the office of religion is not simply 
to teach us how to enjoy the heavenly vision, 
but to teach us how and true 
ied pk ps o ; My tm roe: Corsond will 
e a joes not go; then indeed 
wit’ the light be a light that does not fade. 
Sundays, Mondays, 
and shine, becoming brighter and brighter 
through all the days on earth, till the vision 
of et and faith merges and blends at last 
into the fuller vision of sight. — Davin H. 
GREzR, D. D., in *‘ From Things to God.” 








FOR THE SPREAD OF THE KINGDOM, 
Mary E. Bamford. 


nt bay give you that letter,” said Mrs. 
Shafer. 

She was investigating a drawer. 

‘““Why, where can I have put it?” she 
questioned. 

“Never mind,” expostulated her visitor, 
Miss Katherine. 

“Yeu, I will mind!’ persisted Mrs. Sha- 
fer. 

Katherine waited. 

“There it is, at last!’ announced Mrs. 
Shafer, ‘‘ I thought I put it in here!” 

She handed the letter to Katherine. 
‘*)'Ten’t a very encouraging letter,” vol- 
unteered Mrs. Shafer. “ It’s about that little 
Japanese girl the mission bands here have 
been supporting in Japan.” 

As Katherine walked down the road, after 
leaving Mrs. Shafer’s, the girl read the letter 
concerning the Japanese scholar : — 

“She is good in her Bible lessons and 
other studies, but is sly and deceitful, She 
is on our hearts now as a subject of special 
prayer, because, a few days ago, she wrote 
one of the teachers’ signs on a paper, so 
that the man who buys for the children 
would get the things she ordered, thinking 
the paper had been endorsed by a teacher. 
The smallest children in school know this to 
be sinful, and yet she affirms that she did 
not know that it was wrong. As she is 
unusually bright, and in her thirteenth year, 
we do not believe her. We hope that, long 
before you hear this and can pray for her, 
she will have repented and told the truth.” 

Katherine sighed. She could well make 
allowance for grave faults in a heathen 
child, even after two years in school, and 
could hopefully look forward to her becom- 
ing a Ohristian. The letter had merely add- 
ed itself to the load of discouragement that 
Katherinebore. She was the ladies’ foreign 
mission treasurer, Two-thirds of the mis- 
sion year had already gone, and only one- 
fifth of the amount of money pledged and 
necessary for the support of certain for- 
eign missionaries had come in. Katherine 
had done all she could to increase the collec- 
tions, but with small result. 

"So few people seem to care!” she 
sighed, sorrowfully. 

Katherine had reached another road, and 
stood, hesitating, looking toward the pines. 
She knew that beyond this next half mile of 
pines was a long stretch of sand running out 
to the sea, and on the point was a light- 
house. The mother of the light-house 
keeper had recently sent word that she 
wished Katherine would call, some time 
when she could. The light-house 
keeper’s mother, Mrs. Morris, was an old 
lady whom Katherine had once seerf, but 
whom the care of her widower son’s little 
child and the distance of the light-house 
from town generally prevented from com- 
ing to church. : eda 

“T wonder why she wants to see me ?”’ 
Katherine questiofied herself. 

She turned into the sandyroad. As she 
plodded on, there was a faint sound of wind, 
high in the odorous pines. There were cries 
of bluejays quarreling overhead. 

But Katherine heard nothing. She was 
utterly cast down. She could feel, too, that 
depressing letter in her coat pocket. How 
hard all work for foreign missions was ! 

At last she saw before her the end of the 
pines, and the great wooden gate that 





SD catia.” hers is a higher 


the trail through the white sands, Kather- 
ine took hold of the board that held the gate 
shut. Suddenly she put her head down on 
the rough gate. 

“O Lord!” she said, brokenly, “if our 
mission work is going to be a failure this 
year, and if we can’t pay our missionaries, 
I have tried !” 

By and by she lifted her head, the gate 
swung shut behind her, and she plodded on, 
in sight of the sea, till she came to the light- 
house. 

‘* Dm glad to see you,” old Mrs. Morris 
greeted the girl. “I’ve been looking for you 
every day. I want you to open the mission- 
box. They tell me you’re the treasurer.” 
“The mission-box?” questioned Kath- 
erine. 

Mrs. Morris guided the girl from the back 
of the light-house to the dark, front entry, 








and, opening the a@ little so that Kath- 
erine could see box that was fast- 
ened to the w lady sat down on 
the stairs that le upper part of the 


building, and told her story. 

“Since we came here,” old Mrs. Morris 
said, “‘ my son has had rheumatism so badly 
in his knees that I haven’t wanted to make 
him climb the light-house stairs any often- 
er than he has to, to seeto the lamp. Tues- 
days and Fridays the light-house is open to 
visitors. They drive down from those 
great hotels beyond town. Some days 
there will be as many as six carriages 
around here at once, and every new person 
wants to climb the stairs, and see the lamp, 
and go out on the iron balcony, maybe. Of 
course we never allow anybody to go up- 
stairs near the lamp without one of us go- 
ing, too, for we don’t let visitors so much as 
touch the lamp with one of their fingers. 

“There are thirty-two steps between this 
floor and the lamp floor of the light-house, 
and when you climb thirty-two steps with 
one company of visitors, and then down 
again, and find some one else ready to go 
up, and you climb again and come down, 
and you do that off and on through the day, 
it’sreal hard work. My son couldn't do it, 
with the rheumatism in his knees, though he 
tried when it hurt him terribly. 

“So Ttook it upon myself. Besides the 
climbing, there is the talking. I’d be so 
tired, saying over and over, ‘This lamp’s 
plunger is made of lead and weighs thirty- 
five pounds, and it’s to force the oil into the 
lamp. And this disk magnifies the light six 
times, And this oil-tank holds five gallons. 
This light can be seen, on clear nights, from 
twenty to thirty miles at sea.’ 

‘* When visitors would come, after seeing 
the lamp, very often they would offer me 
some money to pay for my trouble. But, 
of course, being employed by the govern- 
ment, we couldn’t take money for showing 
anything, and so I always said, ‘ No, thank 
you,’ 

“One Sunday, I was away upstairs alone. 
I had my Bible, and I cried a little, thinking 
how I had always been used to being near 
church, and able to attend meetings, and 
help with church work some. 

**¢1’m worthless, now,’ I said, ‘I’m old. I 
can’t go to church, or do much of anything 
to spread His kingdom. I don’t know as 
I’m good for anything but just to climb 
these stairs, and talk about this lamp.’ 

‘*T looked out at the water rolling, away, 
away, away,as far as I could seo, and I 
thought of all the heathen off beyond that 
ocean. They hadn’t any Gospel, and here 
Isat with my Bible in my lap, and [ coulin’t 
reach the Book to them across the waters, 
and their souls were dyitig! ‘Oh, I wish I 
could help them! ’ I said, 

“Of a sudden I thought of something. I 
went downstairs, and found that box. Next 
day I fastened the box to the wall, andI 
said, ‘I’ve been climbing these stairs be- 
cause I couldn’t help it, but now I’m going 
to begin to climb them for the spread of the 
kingdom! ’ 

“Since then, when anybody that I’ve 
shown over the light-house says to me, 
‘Here’s something to pay you for your 
trouble,’ I answer, ‘ We’re government folks, 
so we don’t take pay, but there’s my for- 
eign mission-box fastened on the wall, and 
if you drop anything imto that I’ll see that 
it goes to the spread of the kingdom.’”’ 

Mrs. Morris paused. 

“T don’t mind getting tired so much, 
now,” she added, “for I say to myself, 
every time I go up with the visitors, ‘ I’m 
climbing for the spread of the kingdom.’ ”’ 

Katherine looked at the wrinkled old face 
and the gray hair, and her eyes grew a little 
dim, 

“Let’s you and I open the mission-box 
now, and see how much is in it! ” eagerly 
proposed Mrs. Morris. 

The old lady laughed an excited little 





stretched across the road and opened upon 


laugh. This was a moment to which she 
had looked forward for many a day. She 


‘Four dollars and sixty-five cents,” an- 
nounced Katherine. 

A tear rolled down Mrs. Morris’ cheek. 

“‘ Tt’s more than I ever was able to give to 
foreign missions in one year before, even 
when I lived near church!” she faltered. 
“Tm so glad! And I earned it myself, 
climbing! I can do something yet! I’m so 
glad! I’m going to try to fill that mission- 
box again,” 

After Katherine had plodded back over 
the white sands, she stopped where the 
large gate marked the beginning of the 
pines. She looked back. The light-house 
stood, round and tall, against the western 
sky. Within the light-house was the feeble 
old woman, who climbed “ for the spread of 
the kingdom.” 

“Dear heart! ’? murmured the formerly 
discouraged treasurer. ‘‘How could I de- 
spair over the outlook for foreign missions 
when such earnest, prayerful souls are at 
work ?”” 

And the sight of the distant blue waves 
and high-tossed foam brought back to 
Katherine the words of a missionary labor- 
ing beyond those waters: ‘‘ The world is to 
be Christ’s, even if some years are hard. 
When the final conquering day dawns, we 
shall see how every moment led up to it, 
and shall be ashamed that we reckoned any 
hour hard, when its results are so blessed.’’ 








Fern Song. 
a to the beat of the rain, little Fern, 
nD ow out your palms again, 
And say, “ Tho’ the Sun 
Hath my vesture spun, 
He had labored, alas, in vain, 
But for the shade 
That the Cloud hath made, 
And the gift of the Dew and the Rain.” 
Then laugh, and upturn 
All your fronds, littie Fern, 
And rejoice in the beat of the Rain ! 


— JOHN B. TaBB, in Youth’s Companion. 





The Place Where Duty Calls. 
OU remember that pathetic poem of 
our own Longfellow, entitled ‘‘ The 
Chamber Over the Gate.”” Through every 
line of it sobs David’s lament for Absalom. 
And the poem brings that distant sorrow into 
kinship with our own in lines like these: — 


“ There is no far or near, 
There is neither there nor here, 
There is neither soon nor late, 
In that Chamber over the Gate; 
Nor any long ago 
To that cry of human woe, 
O Absalom, my son! ”’ 


.... Caught in his difficult times, and 
whelmed in a grief passionate, withdrawn 
and alone, it was there in the chamber over 
the gate David wanted to sit and weep his 
heart out, as he bewailed: ‘‘O my son Ab- 
salom, my son, my son Absalom! would 
God I had died for thee,O Absalom, my 
son, myson!’’?... Then the king arose, 
and sat in the gate. He left the chamber 
over the gate, and satin the gate. In the 
gate was the place where the king ought to 
sit. It was the place of presence; it was 
the place of kingly adjudication among the 

eople; it was the place of kingly and daily 
But . And when the king sat in the gate, 
pons f all the people came before the king — 
that is, passed in splendid and jubilant re- 
view tibere him, appropriately celebrating 
the tough victory they had just won for 
him — then the people were sure that the 
king was still king; that he meant to do, 
amid and notwithstanding the hard, sad 
times which had seized him, his kingly 
duty; that he still had kingly solicitude tor 
them and interest in them. And so their 
grew brave, and the cooling embers 
of their loyalty began to flame anew. 
aeons — snatch of the old we ae 

suggestive concerning what we oug 
to doin difficult times? Duty notwitb- 
standing — that is what we ought to do and 
keep doing in difficult times..... I was 
loo at a specimen of that pest, the 
Russian thistle, the other day. it breaks 
off from its single stem in the autumn, and 
all along its edges it is crowded with seed- 
capsules, and when the winds haste and 
dash it along the prairies, every time it 
strikes the ground the seed-capsules burst 
and scatter their contents, and next season 
the wide prairie is hirsute with the thistle. 
And if you sit in the chamber over the gate 
idly and sadly bewailing your difficult 
times, instead of sitting in the gate where 
our duty calls you, you cannot help sow- 
the Russian thistles of disheartenment 
and discouragement all about you, espe- 
siahy anseng those over whom your per- 
sonality is potent, and who trust you and 
look up to you. 1 was reading of inthe | 
officer during the war, whose battery 
eae to eas le fan but Lome would 
gun an atthe enemy: 
Aad whee at last he heard the shouts of 
» he said: “Then I knew that, 
whatever others did, for me a vic 
meant keeping my own gun loaded 
fired.” I am sure that lonely gun of 
his did toward that victory, not 
only by the shot it would keep hur 
against the enemy, but also by the sound 0 
a steady faithfulness, even amid the tough- 
est time, it kept sending among his com- 
figh other portions of 





— WAYLAND Bove, D. D., in 8. S. Times. 
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OR an “old lady,” Aunt Serena has been 
traveling around quite extensively of late. 
About the middle of June, not anticipating the 
intense heat which visited New England at that 
time, larranged for a few days’ outing in Ver- 
mont, to see a dear friend into whose face I had 
not looked for twelve years, when she was an 
enthusiastic little German student in Boston 
for two winters. She was one of the dearest 
girls in the world, and the Quaker-like brown 
dress she wore so much always reminded me of 
alittle brown sparrow; and to this day ‘ Brown 
Sparrow” is my pet name for her, in spite of 
her big, broad-shouldered husband and two 
lovely little girls. To visit her in her beautiful 
country home had always been a deep wish; and 
when it seemed that I should never perhaps find 
a more propitious time than this summer, I just 
started, in spite of the torrid atmosphere. In 
the parlor car as far as White River Junction I 
had the pleasure of the company of Rev. Jesse 
Wagner and wife. He was going up to Pier- 
mont to perform the marriage ceremony fora 
young lady —the last in a family of four, all of 
whom Mr. Wagner had married. At White 
River I witnessed a terrific thunder storm — the 
vivid chain-lightning, the hail, the floods of 
ram, the thunder rolling and echoing among 
the hills, making an impressive scene. 

But the storm-clouds broke and drifted away 
as we crossed Vermont in the heart of the Green 
Mountains, through some of the grandest scen- 
ery in the world. Towering summits, seeming 
to pierce the sky and covered with verdure to 
their tops, glimpses of lake and river, pretty 
villages and scattered farm-houses nestling at 
the base of the mountains, all made a won- 
drously lovely panorama. As the train winds 
along beside the beautiful Winooski, rippling 
and sparkling over its pebbly bed, the lofty hills 
frowning in rugged grandeur close by, with oc- 
casional glimpses of Mt. Mansfield and Camel’s 
Hump, an almost overwhelming sense of the 
power and majesty of God possesses the soul, 
and one realizes in a measure the Psalmist’s 
meaning when he’ cried: “I will lift up mine 
eyes unto the hills, from whence cometh my 
help.” But sublime as is the mountain scenery, 
it stifles me. The great peaks looming up into 
the ether oppress me. I feel dwarfed and shut 
in. I want horizon —the broad, illimitable ho- 
tizon one gets beside the unresting sea, not the 

ively small expanse of upper sky al- 
lowed by the broken crests of mountain ranges. 

But the train sped on, and reached the Junc- 
tion (where I expected my friend’s husband to 
meet me) over an hour late. To my surprise and 
delight, she was with him; and as the last train 
for their home had gone, we were obliged to go 
to Burlington for the night. Of all delightful 
places I ever visited, Burlington is one of the 
most charming. -The city is built on high 
ground, the waters of Lake Champlain at its 
feet, and a boundary of mountains all about the 
horizon —the Green Mountains on one side, the 
Adirondacks on the other. The University of 
Vermont is situated here—an unsurpassed loca- 
tion—and some of the private residences are 
palatial. 

Aftera drivethrough the city the next morning, 
We took the train for Ferrisburgh, my friend’s 
home—a delightful spot called “ Little Otter 
Farm” (from the Little Otter River), where her 
two fair-haired little girls, Faith and Harri- 
ette, were waiting with a warm welcome. 
Such comfort, such kindness, such home hap- 
Pines visible everywhere, one seldom sees. 
Surely, for the ‘ Brown Sparrow ”’ the lines have 

in pleasant places, notwithstanding the 
heart-ache and the loss that came to the home 
when the Reaper Death gathered the intant boy 
for the heavenly garden. A visit to the home- 
stead, a drive about Vergennes, the oldest city 
in the State, behind a pair of splendid horses, 
‘nother long car ride across Vermont by a dif- 
ferent route, but still amid picturesque scenery 
~and then home. Almost like a dream seems 
that fleeting vision of mountain, lake and river, 
but the face of my friend stands out like a clear- 

cut cameo, and I know that my flying trip was a 


IGHT in the midst of the blazing heat of the 

last week of June there came a pleasant 

Pe i to Aunt Serena in the shape of a note 

a the genial hostess of the Bay View House 

rd Beach, Saco, Me., urging me to spend a 

days in that delightful spot. The tempta- 

the Was too great to be resisted, and on one of 

hottest of Boston’s hot days, I turned my face 

the Maine coast. Though the merits and 

ay et ot Bay View had often been extolled in 

: ane by the editor and publisher of Z1on's 
, 


had never before had the privilege of 
From Old Orchard one is brought 

nay View by a diminutive train of open cars 
like our street cars), drawn bya dummy 
Which puffs along and rings a most un- 

ping lon bell in a very energetic manner, stop- 
slong the route wherever s passenger wish- 





attractive, well-sp- 
pointed house, facing the wide expanse of Saco 
Bay, with ample grounds and ‘surrounded by 
odorous pine trees. Thesoft, salty air and the bal- 
samic breath of the pines combine to form a most 
soothing atmosphere for the invalid or the tired 


sanitary 

for variety and excellence could hardly be sur- 
passed — what more could be desired for a sum- 
mer’s sojourn? The Bay View isa great favor- 
ite with Montreal people, whole families spend- 
ing the entire season here. It is the paradise of 
children of all ages, from infants of six months 
and less to those of larger growth. Nurses and 
children have a separate dining-room. Teer the 
hotel is remarkably quiet, considering there 
are so many little ones in it, Croqueb, swings, 
sea bathing, etc., enliven the hours, A large 
Music Room is situated a stone’s throw from the 
hotel, where, in the height of the season, there is 
much gayety. 

Everybody, of course, loves Mrs. Manson, who, 
for many years, has so successfully carried on 
the business, with her son fora partner. But I 
suppose I ought not to use the old familiar name, 
Mrs, Manson, for she is Mrs. Manson no longer, 
but Mrs. Leavitt, having been married to Capt. 
Leayitt last year, So yousee that managing a 
big hotel doesn’t destroy all the romantic possi- 
bilities of one’s nature, and Mrs, Leavitt cer- 
tainly seems very happy in her new relation. 
One afternoon during my stay of three days Dr. 
and Mrs. William McDonald, with Mrs. Farley, 
their daughter, and Rev. Charles Munger, called 
at the hotel, and it wa» very pleasant to greet 
old friends in the McDonalds. Mr. Munger I 
had never met before, but I found him very win- 
ning and approachable, It is indeed gratifying 
to meet these old heroes of Maine Methodism, 
with whose names I have been so long familiar, 
but fewof whomI have seen. Mr. Munger’s 
genial face and kind words will always be a 
grateful memory. And Dr. McDonald — whom 
I have known and loved these many years — is 
showing decided improvement in health since a 
month ago. He and his wife and daughter are 
staying at Old Orchard, where he hopes to derive 
much benefit from the health-giying breezes 
that sweep in from the ocean. 

But to go back to Mrs. Manson (Mrs. Leavitt, 
Imean). It seems that last winter, after her 
marriage, she visited the McDonalds, but never 
mentioned her new ties, they of course being ig- 
norant of the fact. So the other day when they 
called there was quite an amusing conversation 
when the subject came up, and the only plea 


Mrs. Leavitt could offer for her silence 
was that “when two old folks got 
married, she thought they ought to 


keep as still as possible about it.”” But amid the 
laughter and chaff which followed, Aunt Serena 
quietly made up her mind that the Methodist 
public should be informed that the efficient pro- 
prietor of Bay View had given her hand and 
heart away in a happy second marriage. 

But too few were the days I was able to spend 
in that charming spot on Ferry Beach. Then 
back to brick walls, the intense heat of city 
streets, and a desk piled up with work. Still, 
one is always glad to come back to dear old 
Boston. 

AUNT SERENA. 





About Men. 

—Henrik Ibsen, the Norwegian author, 
loves to keep his hair in disorder. This is said 
to be his one vanity. He always carries a little 
toilet case, says a Danish writer, containing a 
looking-glass and a comb, attached to the lin- 
ing of his gray hat. He often removes his hat 
to look into the mirror to see how his hair is ly- 
ing. If it is not rough enough to suit his fancy, 


he uses the comb to give it the requisite tangle. 
— Journal of Education. 


——It is related that the late Dr. Phillips 
Brooks, on seeing a caricature of himself a 
strictures on his appointment as Bishop, im- 
mediately penned the following lines: — 

“ And is this then the way he looks, 
This tiresome creature, Phillips Brooks ? 
No wonder, if ’tis thus he looks, 
The church has doubts of Phillips Brooks. 
Well, if he knows himself, he'll try 
To give these doubtfut looks the lie. 
He dares not promise, but will seek 
Even as 4 Bishop to be meek; 
To walk the way he shall be shown, 
To trust a strength that’s not his own, 
To fill the years with honest work, 
To serve his day and not to shirk; 
To quite forget what folks have said, 
To keep his heart and keep his head; 
Until men, laying him to rest, 
Shall say, ‘ At least, he did his best.’” 
— Exchange. 


——Oliver Wendell Holmes said recently of 
Hawthorne’s well-known diffidence, “ It was al- 
ways an adventure whether one would succeed 
in enticing Hawthorne into anything like com- 
municative intercourse. He went his solitary 
way through life like a whale through the 
crowds of lesser fishes in the sea. You might 
stand in your boat and hurl your harpoon at 
him as he passed —it was hit or miss. If you 
succeeded in bringing him to, he was genial 





, enough company for a while in his abstracted, 
way. If you missed him, you would 


hardly have another chance for « year.” 
‘| ~~ A bronze tablet to the memory of B. P. 


Roe, the novelist, was recently unveiled at 
_ Cornwall-on-the-Hudson. The tablet was pro- 
cured by public subscription, and is placed in a 
natural wall of rock in the E. P. Roe Memorial 
Park. The Roe family was represented by two 
of the novelist’s sons, Eltinge and Marray Roe. 
The orator of the day was Rev. Dr, Lyman Ab- 
bott, of Brooklyn. The other speakers were 
Hamilton Gibson, Rev. Dr. Teal, of Blizabeth, 
N.J.,and Mr. Frank Dodd, of Dodd, Mead & Co. 








A FORSAKEN IDOL. 


Jacob buried his at Shechem — 
Walk ot Sey esha i Soa 
we would ne’er bi him 
her evil nor future Fats 


Nevertheless he could not 
‘hen be thong at how he'd tried tos 
to seat them 
oft on an altar-throne, 


When 
Up 


Once an idol I fondly cherished, 
Which kno the name 
But my talthin tee vintues s 

When I found 


Like an i of worthless clay 
When I thought how I'd tried to make it 
All L ever could hope or pray, 
In my heart, down a shady hollow 
Where the willow of waves, 
Hide false gods I was wont to follow, 
Out of sight in forgotten graves. 
gen) with no name above you — 
taph false or true 
Save the fuck tne IT used to love you 
Ere at Shechem I buried you. 


~ ELLEN THORNEYOROFT FowtER, in Pall 
all Magazine. 


Little Folks, 


RAY’S OUTING. 


Mrs. Emma A. Lente, 


aoe jump from that top step, 

Archie! You might fall and lame 
yourself for life, and you might almost as 
well be dead,” 

Mrs. Dean, who was speaking from the 
window to her son, had not noticed the boy 
with a crutch who was among the admiring 
audience watching Archie’s nimble per- 
formances, or she would not have said just 
what she did. 

‘Oh, no, mamma, I won’t fall,” said the 
jumper; but, being trained to obedience, he 
went down a step or two and sprang to the 
sidewalk. 

“Hah! anybody could jump that much 
"nless he was a cripple! ” said a boy dis- 
dainfully, and one by one the children 
moved away until only the boy with a 
crutch was left as spectator. 

“I wish I could ever do like that,” he 
said. 

“ Oan’t you ever??? asked Archie, sitting 
down on the lowest step. ‘ Won’t your leg 
get well?” 

‘* They say not. I’ve been lame ever 
since I was a young one. I’m most nine 
now.”’ 

“So am I. What made it that way at 
first?” 

‘‘Fell down stairs. I jest near about 
died,’’ 

‘My! that’s awful!’’ Archie had a sud- 
den respect for his mother’s wisdom. 
What if he had fallen, and had to suffer un- 
told pain and lost the use of his lithe, sturdy 
limbs ? 

‘*And you’ve never rolled hoople? or 
played wolf or hopscotch, or jumped over 
tie-posts ?’’ 

* ’Oourse not. I'll be glad when I git 
growed up so I won’t want to do what I see 
other boys do.’’ 

“What do you do with yourself, any- 
how?” 

For the first time Archie noticed how 
poorly dressed the lame boy was. Lame 
and poor! 

‘*I set an’ whittle, an’ cut paper, an’ read 
if I have anything, an’ then walk around 
till I’m fagged out; an’ then I go home an’ 
set an’ wait for ma to come. She works 
out most every day. My pa was a brake- 
man, an’ he got killed a long while ago; an’ 
then my sister Ellen died; she was older’n 
me, an’ I ain’t no good, If I wasn’t lame I 
could sell papers or somethin’ to help ma 
along; she’s got a pain in her side a lot 
lately, What do yow do all the time ?” 

‘*Me? Why, I goto school, an’ play, an’ 
read story-books,an’ go to the park; and in 
a little while I’m going in the country to 
stay two months. My grandpa’s got the 
nicest farm you ever see. I don’t s’pose 
you’ve ever rode on a hay-riggin’ or jumped 
on @ mow, neither ?”’. 

“No, What's a hay-riggin’ an’ a mow?” 

“Gracious! don’t you know? Why, 
one’s @ wagon they put hay on, an’ the 
other’s the hay when it’s put in the barn. 











You go up on one pile that’s high, an’ jump 


*way down in séme'more that’s soft and 
smells so good. Ain’t you got no place to 
go in the country ?” 

“No, [ ain’t mever been; but ma did 
when she was young, where there was lote 
of grass to walk on, an’ apples on trees — 
she seen ’em a-growin’; but we’re too poor 
to ever go now, she says. But we're goin’ 
up to the park mebbe; we went once last 
summer an’ staid a hull day! ” 

“Only once in a summer — an’ I go about 
every week! I don’t care much about it no 
more.’ 

Archie began to realize how many bleas- 
ings and privileges he had, from this talk 
with one who had so few, and he said ear- 
nestly: 

“T do wish you could go to the real coun- 
try!” And then he went on with such a 
vivid description of his grandpa’s farm and 
the many delights to be found there, that 
his listener fairly held his breath in wonder. 

“T must go home I’m gittin’ so tired,” he 
said, finally. ‘I’m glad there is such nice 
places to hear about if I can’t never see 
‘em.’ 

* Hold on a minit. Where do you live? 
An’ if you’ll come along here some other 
day Pll tell youalot more. I ain’t told 
half.’”’ 

**Mebby I’ll come by tomorrow, an’ I live 
730 Eighth Avenue, top floor, back. Ma says 
we used to live nicer, but it’s the best we 
can do now,” 

Archie ran in to tell his mother about his 
new acquaintance. He always made a con- 
fidant of her, sure of ready interest and 
sympathy. 

“I do wish he could go to grandpa’s,_ I 
tried to make him see how things were 
there, but I just couldn’t do it by talkin’. I 
don’t s’pose grandpa would have another 
boy around; he says I’m a big nuisance 
sometimes, an’ then he laughs, §S’pose you 
just write an’ ask him nice, mamma?” 

‘No, dear, this is your affair. But you 
may write if you like, after I see the boy and 
his mother. I will get her for a day’s work 
if I can, and judge for myself. I should not 
want you to have a rough associate for sey- 
eral weeks.’’ 

‘Oh, he’s nice actin,’ only his coat was 
too little an’ patched. An’ I can write about 
him soon? ”’ 

And this was the missive which Grandpa 
Norris laughed over and almost cried over a 
few days later, It was Archie’s own pro- 
duction: — 

DEAR GRANDPA: Yoor the nicest one I ever 
see. There isa boy heer ain’t nevur ben in no 
countrey. I wish he cood, He is lame an his 
fathur is ded, he ain’t gott no granpa te go to see 
I had most rather he’d cum than me this sum- 
mur if you ain’t gott room for onley one. Yoor 
plase ia big, he is as little as me. Ma is cumming 
next weak, if you rite we will kno hoo can cum 
to. Yoor owne nise granboy, 

ARCHIE. 


When the answer to this letter was re- 
ceived, it was hard to tell which of the boys 
it concerned was the happier; and when 
the beautiful journey by boatand rail was 
completed, and Grandpa Norris greeted 
them at the station, he looked as happy as 
anybody possibly could, As the sleek horses 
trottedover the road home, and the lame 
boy looked this way and that over broad 
stretches of grass and grain and corn and 
orchard and forest, and at the wealth of 
berries and flowers even along the road- 
side, he realized that the half had not been 
told him; and when the spacious farmhouse 
was reached, and grandma had hugged and 
kissed both boys alike, and the wonderful 
supper had been eaten, and the garden and 
barn explored, there was but one regret to 
mar the perfect bliss, and that was that his 
mother was not there to see and enjoy it all 
with him. 

As days passed Ray found that he could 
share many of Archie’s country sports. His 
lame leg seemed to grow stronger as his 
thin frame filled out with the generous 
country food and pure air. He was even 
hoisted to the top of loads of hay by the 
strong arms of the farm hands, and though 
he could not jump from dizzy heights into 
the fragrant mass, there was no one 60 suc- 
cessfulas hein finding the hidden neste 
where lay the great pearly eggs. And how 
many of them he could eat ina day—even 
more than Archie. 

But the weeks fairly flew, and when Sep- 
tember came, Ray’s mother hardly knew 
him on his return. 

All this happened last year, and this year 
both Ray and his hard-working mother are 
invited to the Norris farm for afew weeks’ 
recreation. 

If only all weary toilers and wan-faced 

hildren in city teneme floor, back, 
had such a pr ane and healtatal outing in 
prospect! 
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Editorial. 





GOOD COUNSEL. 

OHN WESLEY says, in one of his ser- 
mons: “ Near fifty years ago, a great 
and good man, Dr. Potter, then Archbishop 
of Oanterbury, gave me an advice for which 
I have ever since had reason to bless God: 
‘If you desire to be extensively useful, do 
not spend your time and strength in con- 
tending for or against such things as are 
of a disputable nature; but in testifying 
against open, notorious vice, and in pro- 

moting real, essential holiness.’ ”’ 

This counsel is no doubt sound; but in the 
practical application of it difficulties may 
easily arise. What things are “ of a dis- 
putable nature?’’ Men will greatly differ 
on this point, and stoutly dispute, This 
much, however, is clear—that which one 
acknowledges to be disputable it would 
be very foolish to press with strenuous 
zeal and dogmatic earnestness. Matters 
plainly not vital he may well leave to be 
wrangled over by those who have no better 
business, while he devotes himself to press- 
ing “ essential holiness ’’ —in other words, 
true godliness. 





SINCERITY IN SPEECH. 


HE telling of little ‘“ white lies” is a 
fault which is growing to sad propor- 
tions in these days of complex social obliga- 
tion and the all-consuming desire to appear 
other and better than we really are. People 
who would shrink from telling an out-and- 
out falsehood do not hesitate to convey a 
false impression which is equally mislead- 
ing and amounts, in the end, to precisely 
the same as a bare-faced lie. How many 
times in a day does the tongue of the weak- 
minded, conforming man or woman stam- 
mer, ‘Yes, yes!” to that to which they 
are conscious their interlocutor expects 
assent! “ You know that poem of Clough’s 
which begins so-and-so?” And the obliging 
listener, too weak to confess that he has 
never read a word of Olough, answers, 
nervously, ‘ Yes,’”’ and the little white lie 
(why not black?) is told. Too late to call 
it back now. So the insincere man lets it 
go and covers it up with others. 

It is agrowing and dangerous habit, this 
of insincerity in speech. It gradually under- 
mines the moral character; it leads to de- 
liberate falsehood, to willful deception, to 
the commission of small breaches of trust 
which may be concealed by falsehood; and 
finally, if unchecked, it leads to the com- 
mission of graver crimes, the natural result 
of weakened moral fibre. 

The true Christian must be absolutely sin- 
cere in word as well as in deed and intent. 
It is not safe, even for politeness’ sake, to 
dally with these little white lies. Tell the 
truth, even though it makes you appear 
ungenerous, unsympathetic, or less well- 
informed than your friend took for granted. 
You owe it to yourself, and you owe it to 
others, to be as frank and sincere as your 
words imply that you are. Do not say 
“yes” when you mean “no.” Be honest 
in speech, if you hope to remain honest in 
heart. 








THE PERFECT DOING OF COMMON 
THINGS. 


do common and apparently unim- 

portant things in a slipshod and care- 
less way is a fault which, in this age of 
haste and scramble, seems to be grow- 
ing more and more prevalent. To fix atten- 
tion and effort on great enterprises, and let 
smaller things take care of, themselves, is 
the unfortunate habit of many a man who 
is striving to win success in life. 

This tendency seems to have crept even 
into the religious life of the age. How 
many of us are given to neglect the little 
things, the common things, which once 
formed so real and vital a part of asin- 
cere Obristian life! Take, for instance, 
such every-day religious matters as family 
prayer, and private devotion, and the say- 
ing of grace at meals. We doubt if one 
family in ten, even among church mem- 
bers, adheres faithfully and uniformly to 
these common religious duties. Even if 
they are performed, it is, in too many 
cases, a perfunctory, hasty and formal 
observance. And the same criticism would 
extend to many other common, yet vital, 
Christian duties which are either neg- 
lected altogether, or discharged in the 
most slipshod way. 

The question arises whether these very 
common duties of the religious life are not 
those which test and prove the quality of 





one’s Ohristianity. ‘Bonaventura says: 
“The best perfection of a religious man 
is to do common things in a perfect man- 
ner.” And we know that Christ’s estimate 
of the ability to rule over many things is 
based upon one’s capacity to be faithful in 
that w is least. There must be some- 
thing wrdng in the Christianity of the man 
who neglects or lightly esteems the com- 
mon things of the religious life, His spirit 
is not that of the Master, surely, whose 
whole téaching seems to be a reitera- 
tion of the importance of little things — 
who emphasized the cup of water, the 
service of the Samaritan, the widow’s mite, 
more than the building of temples or the 
conduct of vast religious enterprises. 





LIBERTY — BUT LAW. 

OR the working-man in his struggle to 

. secure rights and privileges, we have 
only words of sympathy and encourage- 
ment 80 long as he contends lawfully and 
employs the weapons allowable in modern 
civilization; but the moment he resorts to 
violence and endeavors to reach his ends 
by mob rule and the destruction of proper- 
ty, he has gone back to the methods of 
ruder ages or descended to the plane of 
brute force where he must be met by 
counter force. America means opportuni- 
ty, the utmost freedom of the individual; 
but back of that it means law and order. 
The method of the robber cannot be sanc- 
tioned nor allowed. The United States 
cannot reason witha mob. For such com- 
binations it has only the hard hand, and, if 
need be, the harder weapon, Civil order is 
the first law of the Republic, and, until 
that be secured, there is no room for parley 
or reasoning on the question of human 
rights. It is the first right of society to 
maintain order, and on that right the peo- 
ple of the United States will insist. The 
masses of the nation are not anarchists 
nor socialists, and they will not tolerate 
the methods of anarchists anywhere in 
this great land. The wrongs of men are 
not righted in that way. 

The working-men in Chicago had a right 
to leave the shops if they chose —to leave 
in a body if they thought that best; they 
had no right to engage in a campaign of vi- 
olence or to incite others to do so. We are 
slow to believe that many working-men 
were in the mob, but it is inevitable that 
they should bear the blame of it because 
the strike afforded the opportunity for the 
uprising. The late disturbances must go 
far to convince men that the rights of la- 
bor are not to be secured by violence, but 
by legislation. Let the working-men main- 
tain their organizations; but instead of re- 
sorting to threats and strikes, let them en- 
deavor to obtain national and state legisla- 
tion which will secure them, so far as law 
can secure them, in all their rights. Ours 
is the age of reform, and hardly any per- 
sistent appeal of large bodies of men for 
fairness fails of a response by law-making 
bodies. The laborer may not secure all his 
rights in a day; he will obtain them much 
sooner than by violence or even by strikes. 
The strike is an expensive and hard method 
for the laborer as well as for the employer. 
One-half the effort put forth in a wise way 
to secure legislation favorable to the la- 
borer would have insured better results. 
Let the appeal be, not to the strong arm, 
but to justice and fairness — sure in the end 
to prove more potent than the mere money 
power. Nota little has been done already 
in this direction in several of the States, 
which has proved extremely helpful to the 
laborer; he has only to continue in the 


same direction, and the work will soon be 


done so thoroughly that strikes will be 
entirely a matter of the past. 

In the late’ uprising we probably reached 
acrisis in the labor struggle. There is a 
new set in the tide of feeling, both 
in the ranks of labor and in the 
general public. Large as was the move- 
ment among labor organizations, it is plain 
that there was great reluctance with many 
to act, and the order calling out the Knights 
of Labor fell very nearly flat, hardly 14,000 
out of the 200,000 responding to the call. 
The laborers have become weary of this 
expensive and severe mode of warfare, 
where so many things are against them. 
We shall be surprised if they do not from 
this time begin to turn to a better method 
of warfare, in which they will have the 
sympathies of the nation at large. 

The feeling of the people is evidently 
more fully than ever before set against 
these disturbances in the labor world. It 
deranges all the lines of business; it is an 
irreparable damage to the material and 
moral interests of society. The late troub- 
les cannot fail to lead to legislation which 


“will go far to prevent the recurrence of 
such scenes as have been witnessed in Ohi- 
cago, There should never be another. 
That there may not be, the laws must pro- 
vide a mode of settling labor disputes. 
Compulsory arbitration is the panacea. 








GOOD INTENTIONS NOT ENOUGH. 


who neither think clearly nor speak 
correctly, and yet assume to be teachers of 
supreme authority in matters of high Chris- 
tian living, that all God requires of us is 
that we have a pure intention. But, when 
carefully examined, meaning well is seen to 
be a very different thing from doing the 
right; and certainly the latter has a claim 
upon us. 

Good intentions may be enough to pre- 
clude condemnation, and this perhaps is all 
that the aforesaid teachers really mean by 
their loose assertions; but the distinction 
here should certainly be drawn with some 
precision. Good intentions may excuse the 
doer, but they do not justify the deed if it 
be one that is contrary to general well- 
being, With,the very best will in the world 
&@ person may work great harm. He may 
shed much innocent blood and perpetrate 
all manner of atrocities, with the idea that 
he is doing a service to God and benefiting 
humanity. A person’s actions may be out 
of harmony with the universe, may be fly- 
ing in the face of the nature of things, that 
is, the nature and will of God, while at the 
same time he purposes to do right. There 
is a higher standard of moral judgment than 
his purpose. It is far from sufficient simply 
to do the best one knows. One may terri- 
bly blunder through ignorance. To be true 
to convictions of duty is one thing; to do 
the things that are best and that harmonize 
with reality is quite another thing. Right 
intentions will not alone fulfill all righteous- 
ness. The attitude of our will toward our 
ideal may be all right while that ideal is all 
wrong, or at least very far astray; in which 
case the result will be very deplorable and 
perhaps mischievous. Judged by the su- 
preme test of consequences in the long run, 
certain actions are evil; they do not pro- 
duce true prosperity or minister to genuine 
happiness, Yet he who under certain cir- 
cumstances does these actions may have 
such high, pure motives that he is free from 
blame. Low mental development and in- 
ability to perceive anything but the coars- 
est, plainest moral distinctions, is quite 
compatible with a high degree of faithful- 
ness'to what is esteemed to be right. This 
thought is of great value in the equalization 
of probationary conditions and in prevent- 
ing wrong apportionments of guilt; but it 
will do harm if it is permitted to obscure 
the distinction between things that are 
really right or wrong as measured by the 
immutable law of God. 

It is a very common thing to confuse the 
question of personal merit or demerit with 
this other question of what is ideally right 
and good. In the former, full allowance is 
made for individual standpoints, for multi- 
plied deficiences arising from heredity and 
environment, for imperfect development 
and manifold ignorances, for physical dis- 
ease and weaknesses both of body and 
mind; all these things come in to deter- 
mine the degree of blame or guilt that per- 
tains to him who has failed to take the 
right course or has actually taken the wrong. 
The guilt may be greatly diminished, or in- 
deed entirely precluded, by some plea of 
this sort, while the consequences of the 
action were in the highest degree disas- 
trous. A baby might start a conflagration 
that would destroy a whole city. A war 
whose horrors no pen could portray might 
result from an entire misconception of duty 
on the part of some fanatical, bigoted 
ruler. 

To make a deed really ideal, and so in the 
largest, deepest sense right, it must be not 
only well-meant, but actually in harmony 
with the true welfare of mankind, and in- 
deed with the highest interests of the uni- 
verse. It must be in tune with the music of 
the spheres. It, must accord with facts as 
well as feelings. 

That this discussion has a close and per- 
tinent bearing on the great doctrine of 
Christian perfection, will be evident to the 
intelligent reader. We have not space just 
now to make the application; but it will be 
clear to all who think, that there must be at 
least two kinds of perfection, according as 
a perfect intention or a perfect action is re- 
ferred to, and that there is a very wide dif- 
ference between these two. Much aimless 
and profitless disputing, a darkening of 
counsel by words without knowledge, would 
be prevented if this distinction could be 
kept in mind. 
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sometimes hear it said by those, 
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Death of Rey. Dr. Rogers. 


T is with the utmost sadness that we an- 
nounce, as we go to press, the sudden death 
of Rev. Oharles 8. Rogers, D.D., a conspicu- 
ous and highly-honored member of the New 
England Conference, @ beloved pastor in many 
of our leading churches, and, since the last Con. 
ference, the popular presiding elder of Boston 
South District. He had been ill for some months. 
The attack of grippe, from which he suffered 
last winter, had left his physical system in a 
damaged condition. At.the date of the Conter- 
ence he had so far recovered as to be able to re- 
sume his duties as a pastor; and on receiving 
his appointment to the district, he began his 
new work with confidence and courage. But 
his courage exceeded his strength. For many 
weeks he had suffered from a relapse, being un- 
able to attend to the duties of his position, 
From this second attack, however, he seemed in 
@ fair way of recovery, and was able again to be 
out. But to his friends it was apparent that the 
seat of the trouble had not been reached, and that 
other ills were invading the system. On Sunday 
he was unusually cheerful, and received calls 
from his friends, but on Monday morning, 
while sitting in his chair, he suddenly expired 
at 7.30. The original trouble had developed both 
Bright’s disease and heart derangement, trom 
which he no doubt died. 

Dr. Rogers was born sixty-one years ago at 
Huntington, L.I. He belonged toa large tam- 
ily, members of which still remain about the old 
homestead. The means of early instruction 
were improved so that he entered Wesleyan 
University and graduated honorably in 185. The 
same year he joined the New England Confer- 
ence, receiving his first station (1859-60) at 
Sudbury. The next three years he served the 
church at Quincy Point, passing thence ('64- 
66) to Dorchester. He wasstationed at Newton, 
1867-'69; Beverly, ’70-’71; Dorchester (a second 
term), 72-74; Lynn, Boston St., ’75-’'77; presid- 
ing elder of North Boston District, ’78-’81; 
Worcester, Trinity, ’82-’84; Springfield, State St., 
85-87; Cambridge, Harvard 8t., ’88-’91; Boston, 
Baker Memorial, 92; presiding elder of Boston 
South District, 94. 

Dr. Rogers was one of the most useful men 
in the Conference. In all the churches which he 
served he was greatly beloved by the people. 
He was a peace-maker. He knew men in their 
weaknesses and strength; he knew how to deal 
with them, so as to draw them to himself and 
toward each other. However crooked the ele- 
ment of which his church happened to be made 
up, he was sure to carry it through his term 
without a jar. No man was ever ugly enough to 
be able to quarrel with him; if any one ever ap- 
proached him as an enemy, he was sure to leave 
asafriend. He served the Dorchester church 
twice,and would have been welcomed back to 
any of his old charges.. The friends he made 
were friends for life. Asa pastor he was invari- 
ably profitable to the churches he served; the 
effects of his work continued afver his departure, 
and his name remained in the charges as oint- 
ment poured forth. There was a benediction in 
every memory of him. He knew all his people, 
and remained constantly in touch with even the 
humblest member of his flock. The children 
were taken to his heart and molded under his 
hand. By his constant and considerate atten- 
tions he made every person in his congregation 
feel at home. He knew everybody, even the 
latest comer, and was sure to greet them when- 
ever met on the street. He possessed what s0 
many people want —a large and sympathetic 
heart and an open hand. 

As a preacher he was good rather than great. 
A thorough scholar and student, he brought 
“ beaten oil” tothe sanctuary; and what he 
had furnished for the satisfaction of the people 
was given out in a delightful conversational 
style, which never fails to please. His utterances 
in the pulpit were made with the utmost 
propriety and good taste. There was nothing 
sensational about him. He could never be rude 
or inapt. Atevery point he knew the proper 
thing to say, and said it ina way to please the 
most fastidious taste. Beyond all this his speech 
was from the heart and out of generous sympé- 
thies, and was carried with persuasiveness to the 
hearts of the hearers. He was patterned after 
St. John, the beloved disciple, rather than 8t. 
Paul, the dialectician and theologian. 

As a member of the Conference he was held in 
high esteem as a good, wise and true man. 
began small and rose gradually from the first 
hour till he came tothe very front. He pot 
sessed excellent qualifications for the high office 
of presiding elder. He was discreet, cautious, 
far-seeing, with an accurate knowledge of men 
and affairs, which made him a safe adviser and 
manager, especially in the work of stationing. 
He blew no trumpets, nor did he reveal all his 
counsels to his next neighbor; but he was sure 
to be ready for any emergency, having thought 
the matter all out beforehand. The death of 
such a man is a great loss to the Conference and 
to the district over which he was called to pre 
side. 








Death of Graham. 


Ere R. GRAHAM, who had « rematk- 
able career as a business man, & 
ist,and founder of Graham’s Magazine, ¥# 
born in Philadelphia, Jan, 18, 1813, and died # 
the Memorial Hospital, Orange, N. J., July % 
1894, His father, who had been a wealthy 

ping merchant, died poor when the son was 
teen. After a good preparatory ed 
George was placed in the law office of Jared [B- 
gersoll, but was obliged to leave and engage 12 
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work onafarm. In 1832 he began in his native 
city the cabinet-maxer’s trade, at which he 


Peterson, in the purchase of a weekly publica- 
tion called the Casket, which continued until 


ham acquired the sole ownership, and brought 
out the first number of 1831 as Graham’s Mag- 
azine, which soon became the foremost monthly 
in the land. He retained Poe as a contributor, 
and soon added to his list the names of William 
Callen Bryant, Bayard Taylor; James Fenimore 
Cooper, N. P. Willis, H. W. Longfellow, J. R. 
Lowell, J. G. Saxe, E. P. Whipple, Ann 8. 
Stephens, Thomas Dunn English, and other 
writers. The magazine obtained a wide circula- 
tion, and Mr. Graham enjoyed for several years 
an annual income of $60,000. He became per- 
sonally acquainted with the leading men of the 
country, and counted among his friends Henry 
Clay, John C. Calhoun and Daniel Webster. 

In his views he was intensely pro-slavery, and 
made, in his magazine, a bitter attack on Mrs. 
Stowe’s “Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” which wrought 
his ruin, The magazine at once began to 
dwindle in its circulation. But whilein the full 
tide of prosperity he purchased the Daily North 
American, and the United States Gazette, 
which were consolidated under the name of the 
North American. He invested in other journals 
and became an extensive land and mine owner; 
but in 1870 he came out poor. As assistant ed- 
itor of the Newark Daily Journal he earned a 
scanty subsistence, until, in 1880, he gave up 
work on account of failing sight. George W. 
Childs and Anthony J. Drexel, who had known 
him in the days of prosperity, sent him in 1887 
to the Hospital where he died. On the death of 
Mr. Childs his widow declined longer to con- 
tinue the contribution to Mr. Graham, when 
Frank W. Baldwin, editor of the Orange Chron- 
icle, who had become interested in the fallen 
journalist, secured pledges from some of the 
leading publishers and journalists to support 
him to the end. Since January last his mind had 
become clouded and his memory greatly im- 
paired. During these months the movements of 
the heart became fitful and irregular, its con- 
tinued action being secured only by strong doses 
of nitro-glycerine. Thus ended a life which, 
though marked by great vicissitudes, contrib- 
uted largely tothe upbuilding of our periodical 
literature. Graham’s Magazine was the Har- 
per’s of fifty years ago. 








Personals. 


— Prof. Clinton Scollard, of Hamilton College, 
has gone to Europe with Mrs. Scollard. 

— Miss Ida A. Ablborn resigns the chair of 
English literature and history in Baker Univer- 
sity. 

— Rev. Dr. W. R. Goodwin and wife, of Simp- 
son Church, Chicago, recently celebrated their 
silver wedding anniversary. 

— Miss M. A. Gouchenour, of our Central 
China Mission, has married Dr. W. F. Seymour, 
of our North China Mission. 

— Rev. Samuel Piantz, Ph. D., president-elect 
of Lawrence University, Appleton, Wis., has re- 
ceived the degree of D. D. from Albion College. 

— Rev. John J. Tigert, D. D., book editor of 
the M. E. Church, South, has received from the 
University of Missouri the honorary degree of 
LL. D. 

—Bishop Andrews’ official visit to and ad- 
dress before the Irish Wesleyan Conference re- 
ceived favorable comment from the English 
papers. 

— Bishop Ninde writes to the Christian Ad- 
vocate that he reached Yokohama, June 4, in 
good health, and would spend a few days with 
Rev. J. Soper in Hakodate. 

— Miss L.G. Hale, of our mission at Teun 
Hua, North China, who has been absent at her 
post since 1888, has returned for a vacation to 
her home in West Newbury, Mass. 

— Rey. Jackson Milligan,s Baptist minister 
of Crittenden County, Ky., has been convicted 
of heresy because he taught the doctrine of 
sanctification. His license has been revoked. 

— Rev. M, Ishizaka, who soon returns to Japan 
to preach under the authority of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, has received the hard-earned 
— of Ph. D. from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity. 

— Rev. John Reid Shannon, of Grace Church, 
Denver, Col., has declined the honorary degree 
of D. D. conferred on him by the American 
Temperance University at its recent Commence- 
ment. 

— Prof. John R. Todd, of Wilmington Con- 
ference Academy, having recently returned from 
Oxford, England, where he has spent # year with 
the masters of the classical languages, is renew- 
ing his friendships in New England. 

— Rev. George A. Phinney writes: “ For the 
last two years I have tried to have my post-office 

, Which I inserted as Dorchester in my 
Teport to Conference, published as Dorchester 
instead of Mattapan. Some one has made the 
change this year, therety delaying my corre- 
spondence directed sccording to our Minutes a 
whole mail. Today a card inviting me to the 
funeral services at Mt. Auburn of the widow of 
my beloved teacher, Dean Latimer, did not reach 
me until the time of the service for the above 
Teason. I should have been present at Mt. Au- 





burn as president of the class of 1883 and asa 


personal friend. Please ask the brethren to re- 
| is Dorchester.” 


— Mr. E. C, Walden, son of Bishop Walden, 
who during the past year made a fine record as 
professor of science in Rust University, is now 
pursuing a post-graduate course in biology at 
the Summer School at Wood’s Holl. 

—The Baroness Langenau, of Vienna, who 
has been much persecuted because she is & 
Methodist, recently spoke at a meeting of the 
West London Mission and presented it with a 
necklace worth $10,000, to be sold for the benefit 
ofthe Mission. 


— In the proceedings of the American Institute 
of Instruction, held last week at Bethlehem, 
N. H., we notice that Rev. F. D. Blakeslee, D. D., 
principal of East Greenwich Academy, R. [., 
gave “an exceedingly able and interesting 
paper” on “‘ Character Building in Academies.” 


— Rev. Geo, J, Newton, formerly from Coventry, 
Vt.,and later a supply in the Vermont Confer- 
ence, has been spending the last year in study in 
Boston University, and is now suffering from a 
serious inflammation of the eyes, being nearly 
blind in consequence. Much sympathy will be 
felt for him. 

— Rev. G. F. Arms and wife, after six years of 
successful missionary work in Chile, during 
which time Mr. Arms has been at the head of 
Bishop Taylor’s schools at Concepcion, and also 
pastor of the American Church, have returned to 
the States for a rest. Their post-office address 
will be Richford, Vt.,and they will doubtless be 
available for camp-meetings and other assemblies 
where stirring missionary addresses are needed. 


—A correspondent, writing to ue of Mother 
Wait (widow of the late Rev. Daniel Wait, of 
the New England Conference), who died at her 
home in Peabody, June 14, says: “She was a 
woman of deep piety, of a sweet and lovable 
nature, and of abounding self-sacrifice. All 
the churches Mr. Wait served loved her dearly, 
and in the town where she spent her last days 
she was highly esteemed.” 


— Rev. Henry Matthews died at the parsonage, 
North Andover, July 13, at 5 A. M., of cancer of 
the liver, aged 57 years. Mr. Matthews had not 
been in firm health for some time. He was quite 
ill on Monday last, slightly better on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, but became worse on Wednes- 
day night, and from then to his decease he suf- 
fered intensely. He leaves an invalid widow 
and one daughter, who need the prayers of the 
church. The funeral occurred on Monday last 
at 1.30. ' 


— Rev. W. Morley, the new president of the 
General Conference of the Australasian Method- 
ist Church, went to New Zealand in 1863, having 
been previously accepted for the ministry by the 
English Conference. In 1879 he was elected 
president of the New Zealand Conference, and 
was called tothe chair of that Conference a 
second time in 1884, In 1888 Mr, Morley very 
effectively represented Australasian Methodism 
at the English Conference. In 1891 he was 4 
delegate tothe Ecumenical Conferenceat Wash- 
ington. 


—The text of Dr. R. F. Horton’s first sermon 
(preached at the age of 18) was from Eccles!- 
astes: “Let us hear the conclusion of the whole 
matter.” ‘How like early youth!’ muses the 
pastor of Lyndhurst-road Church, dropping for 
the moment into the octogenarian mood. “ At 
eighteen we hurry to the end and sum up things 
in the most approved dogmas. At thirty-eight 
we find ourselves at the beginning, toilsomely 
and yet eagerly content with certain apparently 
small results of thought, and life, and prayer.” 


— Mr. F. W. Whitney, of Leominster, passed 
to the heavenly home, July 9,aged 69 years. For 
over forty years he has been a pillar of strength 
to our church in that town, carrying its inter- 
ests upon his heart and contributing most liber- 
ally both thought and money for its success, 
His bereaved family have the prayerful sympathy 
of all in their great sorrow. The funeral serv- 
ices were held on Thursday, conducted by his 
pastor, Rev. C, H. Talmage, assisted by Revs. 
John Peterson, J. H. Mansfield, D, D., W. B. 
Toulmin, and ©, W. Wilder, former pastors. 


—Says the Central: “St. Louis Methodism 
was bereaved last week of one of its ornaments 
and factors in the decease of Mr. John Edgar 
Reynolds, who died on Sunday, July 1, at the 
age of 66. He was born of good Methodist 
stock in Pennsylvapia, came West some time in 
the fifties, and after spending a few years in 
Keokuk, removed to St. Louis in 1865, where he 
has remained ever since. He was at first in the 
employ of the Ohio & Mississippi railroad com- 
pany, but for the past twenty-five years be has 
served the Vandalia system (as contracting 
freight agent) with assiduous devotion and in- 
creasing skill.” 


—The Christian Advocate says: ‘ Professor 
Robert W. Rogers, Ph. D., D. D., of Drew Theo- 
logical Seminary, will sail on the ‘Trave,’ July 
31. He goes to Oxford to visit Professor Sayce 
and attend the meetings of the Anthropological 
Section of the British Association. He is also 
the delegate of the American Philosophical 80- 


paper on ‘A New Manuscript of the Pirke 
Aboth.’ At the ninth congress, held in London 
in 1892, Professor Rogers was honorary secretary 


of the Assyrio- Babylonian Section, and was then 
chosen member of the next congress, which is 
now to be held in Geneva, Sept. 3-12.” 

— President J. W. Bashford, of Ohio Wesley- 
an University, who is visiting this city and is 
heartily welcomed by his many friends, looked 
in upon us last week. 

—We very much regret, on account of ab- 
sence, the privilege of meeting our long-time 
and highly-valued friend, Samuel Huntington, of 
Burlington, Vt., who called at the office last 


—James Hurd, aged 70 years, while passing 
from one car to another'on atrain from Bos- 
ton, July 14, just before its arrival at the station 
in Lowell, fell to the ground, fracturing his 
skull. He died in a few minutes. He resided at 
15 Bellevue Street, Lowell, and was manager of 
& summer hotel at Pigeon Cove, Rockport, Mass. 

—The State convention of the New Hamp- 
shire Prohibitionists was held at Weirs, N. H., 
July 13, and Rev. D. C, Knowles, D. D., of Til- 
ton, was nominated for governor. We wish 
that it were possible to elect him governor of 
the Granite State. We should then expect some 
reformatory and aggressive work done in that 
commonwealth.’ 

— Rev, T. L. Ouyler, D, D., writing trom Lon- 
don for the Hvangelist, says: “Tt has always 
been my custom to spend a Saturday afternoon 
with Mr. Spurgeon whenever I was in London. 
Last Saturday, by the invitation of Mrs. Spur- 
geon and her son, Thotnas, I went down to their 
beautiful home at ‘ Westwood,’ near the Syden- 
ham Crystal Palace, and had a most cordial re- 
ception. When I went into the deserted study 
and saw the empty arm-chair in which the glo- 
rious man had sat for so many years, I could rot 
keep back the tears. Mrs. Spurgeon wept also 
when, after a few words of prayer, I bade her 
farewell. I was greatly charmed with Thomas 
Spurgeon’s modest manliness and hearty cordial- 
ity. He looks like his illustrious father, except 
that he is a trifle taller; and has made a noble 
beginning in the Metropolitan Tabernacle. His 
trumpet has the true ring.” 

— The funeral service of the late Mrs. Anna 
R. Latimer, who died at Andover, Mass., Sun- 
day, July 8, was held at thechapel in Mt. Au- 
burn Cemetery on Tuesday afternoon, July 10, 
The chapel was filled with relatives and friends 
from Auburndale, Boston, and Bost Univer- 
sity, where her husband was professor and the 
distinguished Dean of the School of Theology 
for many years. The service was conducted by 
her pastor, Rev. T. W, Bishop, assisted by Rev. 
Drs, Wm, R. Clark and Geo. M. Steele. She was 
buried at Mt. Auburn beside her husband. Mrs. 
Latimer has for two years been the teacher of 
English at Lasell Seminary, and endeared | her- 
self to her colleagues and pupils by the most 
rare qualities which made her, to all who knew 
her,a wonderful woman, a woman of great 
sweetness and strength, an inspiration to young 
and old. Lasell will keenly feel its loss. She 
leaves one daughter, Elizabeth 8., a sister and a 
brother. 








Brieflets. 
The Epworth Herald of July 14 is a bright 


and full educational number, with numerous il- 
lustrations. 


Superintendent Byrnes, of the New York po- 
lice, ina contribution to the current number of 
the North American Review, attributes ‘ most 
of the crime committed in New York city to 
two causes — drink and environment.”’ He be- 
lieves that contaminating associations have 
greater influence than heredity. 


The Baptiste hold their twelfth Congress at 
Detroit, November 13-15, Leading clergymen 
and educators will prepare papers, 

Says the London Baptist: “A little girl had 
been rummaging in her mother’s trunk. There 
she found a‘church letter’ which her mother 
had neglected to present to the church into 
whose neighborhood she had moved. The 
little explorer rushed into her mother’s pres- 
ence, shouting : ‘Oh, mamma, I have found 
your religion in yourtrunk!’ There is a nee- 
dle-like point in that story for a great many 
people. With far too many the neglected church 
letter comes to be about the only part of the 
old church life remaining. But surely a trunk 
is a poor, dark, mothy place for one’s religion.” 

Revs. C. M. Melden, of Brockton, and W. J, 
Heath, of Hyde Park, will preach in the Taber- 
nacle at Cottage Vity on Sunday, July 22. Dr, 
8. F. Upham will preach Sunday morning, July 
20, under the auspices of the Woman's Foreign 
Missionary Society. Dr. L. B. Bates, assisted by 
Rev. F, E, Harvey, of Maryland, will begin a 
“pentecostal week ” on Monday, July 30, con- 
tinuing over Sunday, Aug.5. On Sunday, Aug. 
12, Rev. Frank C. Haddock, of Maine, wil! preach 
in the interests of the Woman’s Home Mission- 
ary Society. The regular camp-meeting begins 
Aug. 19 and closes Aug. 26. Among the preachers 
of the week are Bishops Foster and Thoburn, 
Dr. W. H. Milburn, of Washington, Dr. C. E, 
Miller, of New York, and Rev. M. 8. Hughes, of 
Portiand, Me. 


At the recent session of the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence of Australia these interesting facts were 
revealed: The strength of the churches within 
ite jurisdiction is: 2,715 churches, 645. ministers, 
4, local preachers, 84,167 members, 183,100 





| scholars, end 455,871 adherents. These totals in- 
clude the missions. The increase of members 





for the year was 2,484; the average increase dur- 
ing the last four years has been 2,713. 


Over twenty-one years have passed since the 
University Extension movement started in 
Cambridge University, Eng, Appropriate no- 
tice was taken of this successful attainment of 
its majority by a convention held at the Univer- 
sity of London week before last. Over this con- 
vention such noted men as the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, the Duke of Devonshire, and Lord 
Herschell, in turn, presided. Prof. Stuart esti- 
mated that there are now 100,000 Extension stu- 
dents in Great Britain alone. The movement 
took root in Belgium last year, and 3,900 have 
thus far been enrolle®\in that country. The 
discussions of the were devoted 
principally to the development of the movement 
by extending the courses of instruction and by 
recognizing advanced successes by higher certif- 
cates and possibly by the granting of some 
University degree. 


The Union Signal is responsible for the fol- 
lowing very significant statements: “In this 
country 2,500 women are practicing medicine, 275 
preaching the Gospel, more than 6,000 
post-offices, and over 3,000,000 earning inde- 
pendent incomes, Since 1880 the patent office 
has granted over 2,500 patents to women, and in 
New York city 27,000 women support their hus- 
bands.”’ 


A growing patience is, perhaps, the surest 
proof of love and the shortest road to unself- 
ishness. There is in perfect pationce a heroism 
not found on battle-flelds. There are many 
kinds or developments of patience: patience of 
opinion, or the recognition of the intellectual 
rights of others; patience of pain, or the happy 
acceptance of the disagreeable; patience of 
waiting, or the willingness to do and go exactly 
as God directa. Patience is the opposite of in- 
tolerance, of complaint, and of hurry. It pro- 
duces quietness, it implies meekness, it Includes 
humility. It is the point at which to test high 
professions and to measure growth in grace. 


The Independent says that “the article of 
Conybeare, in the October number of the 
Eapositor, entitled, ‘Aristion, the Author 
of the Last Twelve Verses in Mark," is at- 
tracting deserved attention and discussion 
everywhere among New Testament scholars. 
Harnack, in the Theol. Literatursettung No. 23, 
gives a complete résumé of the article in ques- 
tion, and closes with the statement that the 
status of the question is such that skepticism on 
the basis of argument is not in place. Others, 
too, practically express their agreement with 
Cony beare.”’ 

He fails, and he alone, who is false to his ideal, 
who comes short of that which God has made 
possible tohim. He who deliberately lowers 
his moral standard for the sake of s0-call>d suc- 
cess, worldly success, makes the most fatal of al! 
mistakes, He may not do any very bad things, 
he may be quite as good as the average of his 
class, but the one terrible fact remains — he has 
turned his back upon the light, he has not been 
true to his own particular revelation. He has 
lost something out of his life, for which no 
amount of pelf or human praise can be any com- 
pensation. The high aroma of genuine goodness 
is gone. Failure is written across his soul. 


Deliberately turning the back upon truth ful- 
ly seen by clearest light is in the most emphatic 
sense the sin against the Holy Ghost, It leaves 
noroom for repentance through further en- 
lightenment. It is entrance upon. hopeless 
doom. We see not how any one can affirm with 
reference either to himself or anybody else that 
such a sin has been committed, It would te an 
“eternal sin,”” God only can decide as to its 
perpetration. Our business is to hope for the 
best and pour in more light, in the confident 
expectation that some new aspect of God's love 
will effect that change of heart which all pre- 
vious revelations, of necessity partial, have 
tailed to accomplish. 


Some one has well said: “It is heaven on 
earth to have one’s mind move in charity, rest 
in Providence, and turn upon the poles of 
trath.’’ A lengthy essay on each of these essen - 
tials to true happiness would not exhaust them 
or do justice to their importance. If charity or 
love controls the thought so that nothing con- 
trary thereto is admitted, if the soul is com- 
pletely freed from worry by its calm, unwaver- 
ing trust in a Heavenly Father,and if trath is 
sovereign in all one’s intellectual operations so 
that nothing which savors of falsity or Yrror is 
kuowingly given any acceptance, life will be of 
a rare and royal! quality such as might well be 
designated heaven upon earth. 


The twelfth season of the Old South Lectures 
tor Young People, given in the Old South Meet- 
ing House, Wednesday afternoons, at 3 o'clock, 
begins Aug. 1. The general subject is, “The 
Founders of New England,” with the following 
eminent lecturers: Rev. Dr. Edward Everett 
Hale, “William Brewster, the Elder of Ply- 
mouth;” Rev. William Elliot Griffis, “ William 
Bradford, the Governor of Plymouth;” Hon. 
Frederic T. Greenhalge, “ John Winthrop, the 
Governor of Massachusetts;’’ Mr. William R. 
Thayer, “John Harvard, and the Founding of 
Harvard College;”’ Rev. James De Normandie, 
“ John Eliot, the Apostle to the Indians;” Rev. 
John Cotton Brooks, “‘ John Cotton,the Miriister 
of Boston;” President E. Benjamin Andrews, 
“Roger Williams, the Founder of Rhode is]- 
and; ” Rev. Joseph H, Twichell, “ Thomas Hook- 
er, the Founder of Connecticut.” To young and 
old alike these lectyres will prove of the greatest 
value, 
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The Sunday School, 


THIRD QUARTER. LESSON V. 
Sunday, July 29. 
Luke 2: 40-52, 

Rev. W. 0. Holway, U:8.N.— 


THE YOUTH OF JESUS. 
I, Preliminary. 


1. Golden Text: And Jesus increased in wisdom and 
stature and én favor with God and man. — Luke 2: 52, 


2. Date: A. D.9, im April. 
3. Places; Nazareth and Jerusalem, 


4. Home Readings: Monday — Luke 2: 40-63, Tues- 

day ~ Deut. 16: 1-8. Wednesday — Matt. 13; 53-68, Thurs- 
day — Col, $: 18-80. Friday— Prov. 4: 1-9. Saturday — 
Prov. 9: 1-9. Sunday — Prov. 3; 1-6. 


Il. Introductory. 

To finite minds it is a problem how the 
Child of Nazareth could be a genuine 
child and pass through successive stages of 
development. We instinctively associate 
growth with imperfection of knowledge, 
and it seems to degrade our conception of 
the infinite perfections of our Lord and 
Saviour to suppose that there was ever a 
moment from His birth to His death when 
He was not in the full possession of His su- 
perhuman faculties. It is incomprehensible 
to us that. the Omniscient could ever, for 
one moment, be less than omniscient; and 
if omniscient, the idea of growth in wisdom 
is necessarily excluded. Our only resort is 
to treat the whole subject as a sacred mys- 
tery and accept in reverent faith what we 
cannot. understand by reason. Our logic 
breaks down the moment we attempt to 
analyze the nature and conditions of the 
Incarnation. The common explanation, 
that Jesus was endowed with a truly human 
soul as well as body, and that under these 
finite conditions growth was possible, and 
that His full divine consciousness was held 
in abeyance till He reached the stature of 
manhood, even if true, is by no means sat- 
isfying. The truth remains, that we cannot 
solve the problem of Christ’s personality. 
“Tt is too high: we cannot attain unto it,” 
Our own natures are full of mystery — infi- 
nitely more a0 that of our Lord. 

At the age of twelve Jesus was carried 
by His parents to Jerusalem to attend the 
Passover. No record is left to us of the 
emotions with which He gazed for the first 
time upon the city where all the previous 
history of the nation centred, “We know 
not whether ,He understood at thatearly 
age the significance of the symbolism of the 
feast, and comprehended that He would be 
called upon in due time to fulfill those sol- 
emn types;”’ but ft seems certain that what 
He saw aroused in Him a spirit of inquiry 
so unquenchable that He lingered in the 
city after the caravan, with which his par- 
ents journeyed, had departed, They sup- 
posed Him to be in the company, but His 
eager feet had carried Him to the Temple 
precincts ; and when discovered after a 
three days’ absence, He was sitting among 
the astonished doctors, ‘‘ both hearing them 
and asking them questions.” To His moth- 
er’s chiding question and complaint He re- 
turned the calm reply, so full of mystery 
and meaning, like one of His parables, and 
yet so simple and natural and unstudied — 
‘« Wist ye not that I must be about My Fa- 
ther’s business?” They were amazed at 
this reply, and failed to catch its meaning. 
The Jewish mind was not familiar with the 
conception of Jehovah as ‘our Father 
which art in heaven.”’ That came to the 
world in the after teaching of Him who had 
just now, seemingly, become conscious of 
His divine relationship. 

It was wonderful to see the Holy Child, 
checked in the full.tide of His eager ques- 
tioning and filled with the new conscious- 
ness of His sublime destiny, rising with 
prompt dbedience to His feet, and turning 
submissively from the companionship and 
converse of these venerable teachers, to 
foliow His parents to Nazareth, and enter 
upon the lowly duties of the village carpen- 
ter. Never did filial obedience receive such a 
consecration as in this dutiful child Jesus. 
Eighteen silent, unrecorded years passed 
before His ministry began. 


Ill. Expository. 

4. The child grew — passed through the us- 
ual stages of bodily development, from child- 
hood to youth, etc. Thesame thing is said of 
John (chap. 1: 80). Waxed—increased. In 
spirit —an interpolation, taken probably from 
chap. 1: 80, and rejected by the R. V. The words 
“ waxed strong” refer, therefore, to physical 
vigor. Filled with wisdom.— Note the differ- 
ence between learning and wisdom. To be well- 
informed, to accumulate facts of science or his- 
tory, does not necessarily qiake a man wise. The 
“wisdom” of Jesus did no, come from the 
schools. Prayer, the Scriptuis, the book of 


nature, unceasing communion with the Life di- 


vine — these constituted His nurture and “ filled 
Him with wisdom.” The grace of -— The 
Divine favor rested manifestly 

upon Him , 


He had a true human soul as well as body. He was s 
genuine, natural child, infant and boy (Whedon). — No 
hot-bed precocity marked the holiest of infancies | 
ertson). —- We know that He was childlike like other 
children, for in after years His brethren thought His 
fame strange, and His townsmen rejected Him (Rale). 
—— He grew as other children grow, only in a childhood 
of stainless and sinless beauty (Farrar). —— Evil alone 
had no growth within Him. Nothing tarnished the ex- 
quisite purity of His soul. 


41. His parents went — were accustomed to 
go. Three times a year adult males were required 
to present themselves before the Lord in the 
Temple (Ex. 34: 23). Females were not required 
either by law or custom to attend.. Says Far- 
rar: ‘‘Mary,in pious remembrance of the rule 
recommended by Hillel, accompanied her hus- 
band every year.”” Passover — celebrated about 
the time of our April; lasted seven days origi- 
nally, but the eighth —“‘the great day of the 
feast’ — had been added; called also “ the feast 
of unleavened bread ” (Mark 14: 1); commemo- 
rated the passing-over of the Hebrew houses at 
the smiting of the first-born in Egypt; was at- 
tended by immense multitudes who “ might be 
counted by tens of thousands.” 


42. Twelve years old — the age at which a 
Hebrew boy became “‘a son of the law,’’ and as- 
sumed its responsibilities. At this age, too, he 
was graduated from the treatment of a child; he 
could not be sold as a slave by his parents; he 
was required to learn a trade; he could be pre- 
sented in the synagogue; he could wear the phy- 
lacteries; he could finish the Mishna and begin 
the study of the Talmud. 


At this age, according to Jewish legend, Moses left the 
house of Pharaoh’s daughter; Samuel heard the Voice 
which summoned him to the prophetic office; Solomon 
gave the judgment which first revealed his possession 
of wisdom ; and Josiah first dreamed of his great reform. 
Nay, more, according to one Rabbinical treatise, up to 
this age a boy only possessed the nephesh, or animal life; 
but henceforth he began to acquire the rwach, or spirit, 
which, if his life were virtuous, would develop, at the 
age of twenty, into the nishema, or r ble soul (Far- 
rar). 

43. Fulfilled the days — the passover week. 
Jesus tarried behind.— The reason for this 
lingering is given further on. He was spending 
His time with the wise men — the doctors of the 
law — apparently so engaged that He overlooked 
the termination of the festival. Knew not of 
it. — They supposed He was in the caravan and 
would find them in the progress of the journey. 
He was so docile and wise and mature that no 
anxiety would be felt about Him. Then, too, 
His present age was about equal to that of eight- 
een or twenty with us — an\age when He could 
be trusted to take care of Himself. 


Says Schaff: “ His action was occasioned by an irre- 
sistible longing to remain in the sacred city and in the 
house of God. This longing He gratified without con- 
sulting those to whom He ordinarily owed obedi 





search that the tone of reproach which pervades 
this question seems justifiable. Thy father. 
— Publicly Joseph bore this relation, Mary bad 
not yet, in all probability, revealed to her Son 
the mystery of His birth. Sorrowing. — “The 
pain we suffer is of necessity proportioned to the 
love we bear” (Augustine). K 

Not merely was this the only possible manner in which 
Mary could publicly speak to her Son of Joseph, but also 
an indisputable proof of the wisdom with which she 
brought up the Child —a wisdom which taught her to say 
nothing yet to Him of the mystery of His birth, and which 
had faith enough to wait until His own consciousness 
should be fully and clearly awakened to the fact of His 
being the Son of God. The more surprising, 
must His answer have seemed to His mother, as con- 
taining a hint, intelligible to her alone, that He already 
knew who His father was (Van Oosterzee). 

49. How is it that ye sought me ? — That is, 
why did ye not come here at once? Where else 
should I be found except in My Father’s house? 
Wist ye not? — Did ye not know? My Fa- 
ther’s, business’? — ‘‘My Father” contrasts 
with the words ‘‘thy father” in Mary’s ques- 
tion. “This is that ‘must’ so often used by our 
Lord of His appointed and undertaken course’’ 
(Alford). “He delicately recalls to them the 
fading memory of all that they did know; in 
that ‘I must’ He lays down the sacred law of 


self-sacrifice by which He was to walk, even to° 


the death of the cross” (Farrar). The R. V. 
translates the words ‘“‘ My Father’s business” by 
the words “‘ My Father’s house; ”’ literally the 
rendering is, “in My Father’s things.” 

He claims God as His Father, and not only justifies His 
conduct by this claim, but expresses the conviction 
that they should have recognized it. ‘This is the first 
recorded utterance of Jesus, and in it the Divine-human- 
self-consciousness is manifest (Schaff). 


5). They understood not — did not fully 
comprehend Him; therefore He did not derive 
this saying of His from them. 


No wonder they did not understand. In these days, 
men, after all the light from Christ's life, after all the 
evidences of His power in the Christian centuries, fail to 
understand this saying of His respecting His own per- 
son (Schaff). 


51,52. Went down with them —left the 
Temple and its wisdom behind Him, to tread the 
lowly, secluded walks of filial obedience. His 
mother kept all these sayings. — No further 
mention is made of Joseph, who probably died 
before our Lord’s public ministry began. In- 
creased in wisdom — even though plying the 
humble trade of a carpenter in an obscure coun- 
try village; but His was “the wisdom that com- 
eth down from above.” In stature — or “age.” 
He ripened, physically and mentally, with His 
advancing years. 

It was during this time that much of the great work of 
the secend Adam was done. The growing up through 
infancy, childhood, youth, manhood, from grace to 
grace, holin to holi » in subjection, self-denial, 
and love, without one polluting touch of sin, this it is, 
which, consummated by the three years of active minis- 
try, by the passion, and by the cross, constituted “ the 
obedience of one man,” by which many were made 











Such conduct would have been disobedience, implying 
moral imperfection, if Jesus were not more than man. 
The sole justification is in the higher relationship He 
asserts.” 


44. Went a day’s journey — usually from 
eighteen to twenty miles, The first day’s jour- 
ney was commonly much shorter. Hackett is of 
the opinion that the halt forthe first day was 
made at the eastern foot of the Mount of Olives, 
not more than two hours’ ride from Jerusalem, 
so as to avoid camping in the hostile region 
south of Jericho. An old tradition makes their 
first halt at El-Bireh, eight or ten miles north 
of Jerusalem, Kinsfolk and acquaintance — 
who formed part of the caravan. 

45,46. Turned back ... . seeking him —on 
the way. Farrar draws a vivid picture of the per- 
ilous political condition of the country at this 
time, which he thinks would greatly augment 
the alarm of Josephand Mary. After three 
days — either three full days in seeking, or, 
which is more probable, they took a day in go- 
ing, @ day in seeking, and a day in returning. 
It is strange that they did not- seek Him at once 
in the Temple. Temple — in one of the porch- 
és, where the rabbis instructed the people. Sit- 
ting in the midst of the doctors. — Pupils 
often stood, but Paul speaks of being brought 
up at the feet of Gamaliel. Ellicott says: “The 
older students sat on a low bench; the younger 
on the ground, literally at the feet of their in- 
structor.” Schaff says: “The custom in the 
East is for scholars to sit cross-legged on the 
floor.” Both hearing them and asking them 
questions — the usual behavior of a learner. 
Jesus was not playing rabbi,as the language 
seems to imply. 

47, Were astonished (R. V., amazed”) at 
his understanding. — Doubtless He showed a 
wonderful insight into the spiritual meaning of 
the Law — so profound for . shild of His age as 
to excite their amazement. His answers, — 
Judging from His answer to His mother shortly 
after, these “answers”? must have indicated a 
rare degree of wisdom and spiritual fervor. It 
was a kind of Bible class; and many teachers 
will agree with a learned rabbi, who says: “I 
have learned much from the rabbis, my teach- 
ers; I have learned more from the rabbis, my 
colleagues; but from my scholars I have learned 
moat of all,” 


48. They wereamazed (R. V.,"‘ astonished’), 
in “so august a presence.” “Perhaps the in- 


distressed of the two, Why hast thou thus 
dealt with us‘? —Her mother-heart had been 





so pained at the long and hitherto fruitless 


right (Alford). 


IV, Tlustrative. 

1, The questions of a child are often more 
embarrassing, by their artless depth, than the 
arguments of the most consummate dialectician. 
They go straight to the truth by the royal road 
of simplicity, There was not a white-haired 
rabbi in the schools of the law who could meet 
the questions of this Child of Nazareth (Pres- 
sensé). 


2. Jesus grew up among a people seldom and 
only contemptuously named by the ancient clas- 
sics; in a remote and conquered province. of the 
Roman Empire; in the darkest district of Pal- 
estine; in alittle country town of proverbial in- 
significance; in poverty and manual labor; in 
the obscurity of a carpenter’s shop; far away 
from universities, academies, libraries, and lit- 
erary society; without any help, so far as we 
know, except the parental care, the daily won- 
ders of nature, the Old Testament Scriptures, 
the weekly synagogue services in Nazareth, the 
annual festivals in Jerusalem, and the secret in- 
tercourse of His soul with God, His Heavenly 
Father (Schaff). 


3. Among those present [of the doctors in 
the temple] may have been; white with the 
snows of well-nigh a hundred years, the great 
Hillel, one of the founders of the Masorah, whom 
the Jews almost reverence as a second Moses; 
and his son, the Rabbah Simeon, who thought 
so highly of silence; and his grandson, the re- 
fined and liberal Gamaliel; and Shammai, his 
great rival, a teacher who numbered a still vast- 
er host of disciples; and Hanan, or Annas, His 
future judge; and Boethus, the father-in-law of 
Herod; and Babha Ben Butah, whose eyes Herod 
had put out; and Nechaniah Ben Hiskanah, so 
celebrated for his victorious prayers; and Joha- 
han Ben Zacchai, who predicted the destruction 
of the Temple; and the wealthy Joseph of Ari- 
mathea; and the timid but earnest Nicodemus; 
and the youthful Jonathan Ben Uzziel; who sub- 
sequently wrote the celebrated Chaldee para- 

and was held his contem 
or. Bul though soe of ttn 
might conjecture who was before them, and 
hough ly one of them lived to believe on 
Him, and some to oppose Him in years to 


which of them all would not have been oc 
Cty area and noble- 
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parilla, Dandelion, Man- 
drake, Dock.Pipsissewa, 
Juniper Berries, and other well known 
vegetable remedies. The Combination, Pro- 
portion and Process are Peculiar to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, giving it strength and curative 
power Peculiar to Itself, not pos- 

sessed by other medicines. Hood’s 


arsaparilla 


Cures Scrofula, Salt Rheum, Sorés, Boils, 
Pimples and all other affections caused by 
impure blood ; Dyspepsia, Biliousness, Sick 
Headache, Indigestion, Debility, Catarrh, 
Rheumatism, Kidney and Liver Com 
plaints. It is Not What 
we Say, but what Hood's 
Sarsaparilla Does, that 
Tells the Story — Hood's 
Sarsaparilla 


URES 


Hood’s Pilig are gentle, mild and effective, 


SKINS ON FIRE 
Instantly 
Relieved by 


CUTICURA 


cS! 


KINS ON FIRE with torturing, dis- 
figuring eczemas and every species of 
itching, burning, and scaly skin and scalp 
diseases relieved by a single ap lication and 
speedily cured by RA when ine 
best physicians, hospitals, and all else fails. 
Bold throu; t the world. Price, Curicvra, 


§fc.; Moar, 2bc., ResOLvENT, $1, Porten Dava 
anv Cugm. Corp., Bole Proprietors Boston. 


SUFFERERS, ATTENTION! 


BRIGHT’S DISEASE, DIABETES, and other 
diseases of the Kidneys, Bladder and Stomach 
cured. 
















Information free which will astound and 
convince the most skeptical. 
No stamp necessary for information. Address 


Rev. Dr. L. E. HALL, 
Pastor First Baptist Church, 
Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Or, P. O. Boxf No, 709, New Orleans, La. 
Name paper. 


CONSTIPATION CURED 


For every evil under the sun 

There is a remedy or there’s none ; 
For Constipation and all it’s faults 
The cure is found in Laxative Salz. 


Bubier’s Laxative Saiz 


80 cis. per bottle. Drugyists everywhere. 
Write to Nathan G. Bubler, Ph. G., Lynn, Mass., for 
book on Constipation. Sent free. 


aeere ith katte, ie te 

nen rg outknife, plaster, 
or pelea. mphiet sent free. Ad- 
dress, Swed. Med. Co,, Lynn, Mass. 


e . Seund Dises are invisible. and 
; comfortable, Relieve more cases of 


















than all devices in the . HA. 
Wales, ogy Ashiand Block, Chicago. 


teaernte"} EASILY CURED 


Hill's Double Chioride of Gold Tablets will cure any 
ease of Morphine, Liquor or Tobacco Habit in from three 
ten days. Sen co grres in tea or coffee without the 
knowledge of the patient. Testimonials sent free. 
‘or Sale by all Druggists or sent on receipt of $1.00 


THE OHIO CHEMICAL WORKS, Lima, Ohio. 
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or send 150 to 


A SWELL AFFAIR.  ¢. s. DENT a CO., eaTROr. ™. 
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EPWORTH GUARDS. 


Rev. Wilbur F. Berry. 


editorial in the HERALD of Feb. 28, 

on ‘‘ A Harmful Innovation.”” aroused 

in me a Vigorous protest that I have vainly 

sought to suppress. The protest was not 

awakened by the assault on the Epworth 

Guards, but because the assault was uncan- 

did, and because no proof was produced to 
sustain the charges. 

It was uncandid, first, because it assumed 
tor the Guards what none of ite advocates 
claim, i. ¢., that the carrying of guns and 
swords aids in developing Christian manli- 

It was uncandid, second, because it 

the Guards as doing what no sensi- 

ble ror advocate of the organization 

would permit ; their marching into church 

asan “armed body of young men.” Such 

a thing has never, to my knowledge, been 

done even on Memorial Sunday by the 
Grand Army or their escort. 

The editorial declares the Epworth 
Guards ‘“‘ a most pernicious institution,” “a 
vicious military feature,” and that it is ‘out 
of harmony with the spirit of Christianity.” 
“The church,” it affirms, ai || suffering 
from it, and it is hurtful to the Epworth 
League.” But not aninstange of its perni- 
cious or vicious influence is given; nor is a 
single case cited where a church has suf- 
fered, or an Epworth League has been 
harmed by it. Hence these statements are 
entitled only to the weight of assertions un- 

ported by a single fact. 
wWhatia the farther proof advanced? It 
is asked, “‘ How can the carrying of guns and 
swords — instruments of slaughter — aid in 
the development of Ohristian manliness ? ”’ 
It will suffice here to ask how the carrying 
of guns and swords hinders the develop- 
ment of Christian manliness? Can it be af- 
firmed that it does? ‘‘Methodism,”’ it is 
affirmed, “is set for the care of men’s 
souls,” and on this account has no business 
tomeddle with such things. An applica- 
tion of this principle would rule out of 

Methodism many things now in, including 

quite a portion of the weekly contents of 

Zion’s HERALD, not excepting the edito- 

rials. But suppose the military feature puts 

souls under the care of Methodism that she 
could not otherwise reach, what then ? 

The movement does not commit the 
church to the policy of the Roman Catholic 
Ohurch. As well charge that the deaconess 
movement commits Methodism to the poli- 
cy of the Roman Catholic Church. If the 
Christian Church is frightened by such a 
bugaboo from making a proper use of what 
some one misuses, she will soon be robbed 
ofall aggressiveness, and be ready for a 
hasty and decent burial. 

But the strangest part of the editorial is 
the expressed fear that the Epworth Guards 
may “ become a feeder to the State militia 
—that fearful maelstrom which has sucked 
down thousands of promising young men.” 
Is there truth in the charge against the 
State militia? And if the charge is true, is 
it not the strongest argument for the 
organization in the church of the 
Epworth Guards? The second amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United 
States declares ‘‘a well-regulated militia 
necessary to the security of a free State.” 
Most of the State constitutions require a 
State militia. Militia, then, is a constitu- 
tional necessity. And if the militia isin the 
deplorable condition charged, has not the 
church a duty, a mission, to it? The. call 
to foreign mission work is loud and import- 
unate, Money and promising young men 
and women are sought and sent into de- 
graded, depraved, heathen lands to Chris- 
tianize the people. The voice of the Ohris- 
tian press urges upon the church the imper- 
ative duty of staying the ingulfing power of 
the fearful heathen maelstrom, by sending 
ite choicest men and women into the awful 
flood to the work of rescue; but Zion’s 
HERALD lifts its voice in warning against a 
similar work in the “ fearful State militia 
maelstrom” in our own land. Why should 
the editor be so greatly alarmed lest some 

young men, through the Epworth 

énter the State militia? Is he will- 

ing to trust the young men in heathen 
lands, but not in the State militia? Does 
he think it more or more hope- 
ful to attempt to Christianize heathen lands 
than the State militia? Ought he not to 

Wge the church to send her promising 

young men into the State militia until the 

Whole organization is leavened and purified ? 
Ought "he not to weleome the Epworth 
48 a training school in the church 

for this church mission field? And ought 
he not, if consistent, to lift a warning voice 

*gainst all instruction in our schools and 
- Colleges, in all studies bearing upon the sci- 

of gov lest. our church 


ence of that which aids in developing Ohris- 
tian by the use of the “ military 
idea.” All that is claimed for this ‘‘ mili- 
tary idea” is that it brings within the influ- 
ence of Christian training many who other- 
wise would not be reached. And if the 
young men and boys will not come in to the 
“ gupper,’”’ is it not in harmeny with the 
spirit of Christianity for the church to “ go 
out into the highways and hedges, and com- 
pel them to come in” even with the ‘ mili- 
tary idea?” Are not Paul's words in 1 Cor. 
9:19-22 a justification of the use of the 
“ military idea,” if it is a means to save 
some ? 

A Christian pastor in the city of Brooklyn 
talked with me for more than an hour 
about his Boys’ Brigade. He.was enthusi- 
astic in its praise. It was conducted by an 
earnest, well-trained, Christian military of- 
ficer. Boys from the street, homeless, 
worse than homeless, had been reached. 
Membership necessitated attendance at 
preaching service and Sunday-school, and 
among the most regular attendants at these 
services were the members of the Boys’ 
Brigade. Week by week these boys were 
being led to Christ, and among their mates 
became recruiting officers for the Boys’ 
Brigade — yes, missionaries for Obrist. 
While he talked, I said to myself, “Oh, that 
I had an intelligent, Christian military of- 
ficer in my church — I would have Epw: 
Guards!” 

Is it unkind to say, Away. with epithet 
writing and sweeping denunciation of plans 
born of Christian brains and hearts to meet 
a crying need, until some better plan is pro- 
vided ? 

Let the church give the Epworth Guards 
a fair trial, and the movement will vindi- 
cate itself on its own merits, or be set aside 
by its own failure. 

Waterville, Me. 





QUEEN OITY LETTER. 
“ Olneinnatus,.” 
rT\HERE is very little “doing,” as John 
Bull says, in religious circles in Cin- 
cinnati, for the churches are suffering from 
a very general summer exodus. 

St. John’s Church has just closed a home 
camp-meeting that lasted a week, holding 
open-air services every night in front of the 
church, with a cornet and a cadet chorus to 
lead the singing. 

Wesley Chapel is to have an annex this 
summer in a playground, created out of the 
old graveyard adjoining the church, where 
many of the pioneer Methodists were buried. 
The Crusaders, a band of eighteen young 
men, was organized as an outcome of a re- 
cent revival, and their first war has been 
waged against the debris in the lot. After 
clearing it, they built a high fence around 
it, and the grounds will be fitted up with 
seats for spectators and stocked with every- 
thing necessary for baseball, football, ten- 
nis and other games. All games and all im- 
provements made are to become the per- 
manent property of the church, and only 
about $125 will be needed to properly equip 
the grounds, about $50 of which is already 
in hand. Wesley Chapel has taken the in- 
itiative in copying the English idea of util- 
izing vacant spaces in cities for playgrounds, 
and it is to be hoped that at an early day 
every available foot of ground in the city 
will be occupied in the same way. 

St. Paul’s Church celebrated its seventy- 
fifth anniversary a few weeks ago with a 
three days’ jubilee. The chief features of 
the celebration were sermons by Rev. O. H. 
Payne, D. D.,and Rev. H. B. Ridgaway, 
D. D., both former pastors, a platform meet- 
ing presided over by Bishop Joyce, where the 
speeches were reminiscent in their charac- 
ter, and a reunion that took the shape of a 
reception and banquet. Ite history of three- 
quarters of a century takes the church back 
to Brimstone Oorner, that was evacuated 
later for Morris Chapel. In 1870 St. Paul’s 
was built, takingrank as the foremost Meth- 
odist church in the city, In the 


reporting 
anniversary, the Western says: ‘ The church 





‘thools become feeders of politics — “that 





| starte out boldly for another quarter of @ 


_} cinnatus’’ does not feel much concern for 


'| torate at St. Panl’s; but the church has had 


century ofservice, and God only knows 
what Methodism shall be when St. Paul’s 
comes to her ceritenary celebration.” “ Cin- 


Methodism twenty-five years hence, but 
doubts whether St, Paul's faces the future 
with this imputed boldness. Rev. George 
K, Morris, D. D., with his exceptional pul- 
pit abilities, has been able to sustain his 
congregations during his five years’ pas- 


will take him ont of the Conference in the 
fall, Oincinnati can ill afford the generos- 
ity she shows in furnishing Boston with such 
4 triumvirate as Dr. Brodbeck, Dr. Banks and 
Dr. Morris. How does Boston p: to 
repay her obligations? Rev. I. M. Meeker, 
D. D., who was in the city a few weeks ago 
looking over the field, comes from Hack- 
ettstown, N. J., to fill St. Paul’s pulpit. 


. * 


The coming events of the fall Conference 
are casting long shadows, and preachers 
and laymen are both having a handin try- 
ing to shape the appointments for the com- 
ing year, There isa great deal of floating 
conjecture that may all be reversed when 
the Conference convenes. 

It is rumored that Rev. ©. W. Rishell, 
D.D., of Asbury Chapel, will accept a call 
to the presidency of Berea College, and that 
Rev. H. 0, Weakley, D, D., will sever his 
connection as financial secretary of Christ’s 
Hospital after having been phenomenally 
succeasful in his work in ite behalf, 

One of the local dailies announces that 
Rey. 0, W. Barnes, pastor of Central M, E, 
Church, Springfield, O., has informed his 
congregation that he has requested his pre- 
siding elder to transfer him to another field 
of labor, 

It is very probable that Rev, EB, O. Bux- 
ton, who is completing his fifth year at 
Franklin Street Church, Cleveland, will be 
transferred to Avondale in the fall, Mr. 
Buxton.has made a very successful record, 
and it is hoped that there will be no unfore- 
seen hitch in effecting the transfer... .. 

Walnut Hills is to be congratulated on the 
return of Dr. McChesney from the South in 
very much improved health, and on the 
prospect of his probable return for the com- 
ing year. ’ 

At Lockland, Rev. Adam Bowers, D. D., 

will take a supernumerary relation in the 
fall, on account of impaired health, leaving 
his successor a strong church in a prosper- 
ous condition. 
, The probabilities point to a change in the 
eldership of the Cincinnati District, and 
Rev. R. H. Rust, D. D., is named for the of- 
fice. With the growing disposition to re- 
gard the presiding eldership as a superfiu- 
ous ‘piece of mechanism, it is a question 
whether the church can afford to take a 
man like Dr. Rust, who hardly has a peer 
as a pastor in the Conference, out of the reg- 
ular work, to put his shoulder to a fifth 
wheel. The plan of locating the elder at a 
church where his duties will not be exacting 
enough to prevent his looking after all the 
necessary requirements of the eldership, is 
finding favor in some quarters. Dr. Rust 
was down for the Hamilton District last fall 
before a committee of iconoclastic laymen 
succeeded in having it dropped, and was 
sent as the only alternative to Mt. Auburn, 
where he has been handicapped because he 
has had to divide the territory with a new 
German Methodist Church planted just a 
stone’sthrow away from his charge. Most 
of theGermans on Mt. Auburn are only nom- 
inally Germans, and there was no racial ob- 
stacle, save a German grandfather, in the way 
oftheir lending their strength to the church 
already occupying the ground. In the begin- 
ning German Methodism was simply an ex- 
pedient to make Methodists of the Germans 
who had not been in this country long 
enough to have learned the language; but 
in these latter days it is becoming a hot- 
house to keep alive the German language 
and traditions. Every effort 1s made to 
keep the second and third generations from 
gravitating into the English churches. 
There is no valid reason why the primary 
classes in the Sunday-schools should be 
taughtin German, why the Epworth Leagues 
should not unite in the mass meetings of 
the district, or why meetings of general in- 
terest should not be announced from the 
German pulpite. It is unfortunate, in view 
of the present tendencies, that the rift was 
made in creating separate German Confer- 
ences. 


Buckeye Street German Church has a new 
$34,000 edifice, and has rented its old build- 
ing to the Salvation Army, who are ready 


to garner, The Army have their headquar- 
ters in the old German Theatre, where our 
City Church Extension Society experi- 
mented with Sunday afternoon services, 
and are planning for a camp-meeting at 
Epworth Heights this summer, with a fuli 
brass band, after the Methodist camp has 
adjourned, In:bidding the Army Godspeed, 
Methodism cannot afford to surrender any 
of her old vantage-ground. 








WHr? 
Rev. G. W, Bussell. 


BADERS of World-Wide Missions must 
have been deeply impressed with the 
Aprilnumber, Rev. W. N. Brewster's story of 
Hing Hua and the embarrassments occasioned 
by the rapid growth of his work in China must 
have caused every spark of Christian sympathy 
to flame for the relief of our foreign missions, 
His picture of open doors, eager multitudes, na- 
tive workers, scanty means and a retreating 
church, was enough to stir sluggish souls. 
Providential openings promising large and im- 
mediate returns for small investments, are liable 
to be closed for want of a little more money, 
This courageous missionary is ready to sacrifice 
the interests of his family to provide the Gospel 
for the heathen, but unless relief shall come 
through our missionary treasury very soon, 
this distressing reduction of over one-ninth of 
his appropriation will necessitate the abandon- 
ment of the devotees and victims of idolatry to 
their dull, dark fate. 

Similar paralysis is felt all along the line of 
our vast missionary operations, and the question 
naturally arises: Why this crippling of our 
forces at the far-off outposts of the work? Why 
this painful embarrasament of the heroic ele- 
ments of our church who are out against the 
solid walls of pagan darkness bravely battling 
for life and humanity ? Is it because the benev- 
olent feelings of our church are allowed to 
slumber? Is is because we have failed 
to make fervid appeals to the instincts of 
pure benevolence which must exist in every be- 
liever’s heart ? Doubtless this isa genera) ex- 
planation. 

Yet is there not a subordinate bat more or less 
vital and direct cause in the liberal approprie- 
tions for our home work? In New Hampshire 
and other old Conferences is not some of this 
precious missionary money misapplied? That 
we have some poor charges which need a little 
help, no one questions; but when churches can 
pay-their pastors from $500 to §800, or even more, 
why pile abuve thja a generous missionary por- 
tion? It may be all right,.but some of us can- 
not understand why churches which pay from 
$300 to $600 should struggle and pinch to raise a 
little missionary money to go to ministers who 
receive two dollars for every dollar paid to their 
own hard-working, diligent preacher, All 
would be willing to economize and practice self- 
denial to help such men as Mr. Brewster, Bishop 
Taylor, any of our self-sacrificing foreign mis- 
sionaries or pioneers on the frontier; for their 
fresh, growing needs appeal to the real benevo- 
lent impulses of the church, to the tenderest 
and strongest emotions of the human heart, 
But how can we appeal with any intelligent ar- 
dor to working girls, poor widows, and barofoot 
children, to contribute their mite if it is to go to 
already well-fed ministers in New England and 
elsewhere? If it is according to the principles 
and spirit of true benevolence to withhold aid 
from the degraded, ignorant and despairing vic- 
tims of a cruel and fatal religion, mutely plead- 
ing for the light and bread of life, and al the 
same time assist quite generously old fields 
abounding in wealth and splendid materials for 
aseful converts, then it seems necessary for us 
to reconstruct our theories of benevolence upon 
a new code of ethics. Why should we not be 
satisfied with a living compensation at home, or 
even suffer through scant support in order to 
push an army of waiting missionaries far out 


into the opening regions of heathenism’s hope- 
leas night ? 

Methodism was never created for retrench- 
ment or retreat. After a splendid century of 
aggressiveness, why sit down in selfish ease be- 
fore open doors ? 

Marlboro, N. H. 
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~The Gonferences. 


New England Conference. 
Boston South seas 
Me Jobsite <The Epworth 


venguscondgcted a a, ZS evening of Pont eoe 


Wollaston.—The pastor’s son and pomecake, 
Chas. W. Wilder, jr.; has been attending Adams 
Academy, Quinoy, the past year ear. He received 
the first scholarship, also the prize for 
the best ion from Cicero into English. 


Boston North District. 


v6] -ground, — Rev, A. F. Herrick 

serving as ae for the seventh year. 

Pablic aby Bt ce bag for or this season July 8, with 
a sermon by 


Boston East District. 


yap ey ay eek fn we ation of Open | §i 
to: recent conven 

Air W. Workers,” held here June 28. Drs. Gordon 
aud Plamb delivered addresses. 


Asbury Grove 0 nd,— Over three hun- 
Sender nat be “et thet hig oe school ne 
~ eg m., Dr. L, B. ene 

m congregation of more than seven dred 
upon “The Great Reformation.” About 
re , ities are upon the grounds. pe me 
ions ing near t — 

Sonat the Sabbath services. 








N. E. Southern Conference. 


Providence District. 


June uy was an interesting day in Emmanuel 


Chur Mans when the tor, Rev. C, E. 
hort yuh TGs Bascal Eve sor! 


preac! laureate sermon before 
the graduat class of the high school, super- 
intenden' committee and teachers of 


the sie schools, Three persons have récentl 
bests reostved on Seobat ion’ wt Mansfield and 3 
also oblate Foxboro. © were received into full 
mem at Mansfield, July 1, and one at 
Foxboro, yy Bto hougates ‘Epworth League en- 
tertained pleasantly the Mansfield ue, June 
was a delightful one. Durin oe 
the absence of the tor in eT the pulp’ 
will be supplied by Rev. D, P. Leavitt 


The average attendance of the Susitewiiieed 
in Woonsocket for the last quarter is the largest 
in its history. At the close of last year the pas- 
tor, J. Oldham, called the attention of the 
church to the fact t that more men than women 
attended the class-meetings; but ie is no 
l true, the women now take the Dr. 
ee’s illustrated lecture on eteyon: 
ioe," mn ‘given in this church some time ge was 
iagts of Tie Sar who heard it. The Epworth 
church isa live institution and 
does rr pale to help the church financially as well 
b L aehay san Me and istented taay: nthe ans a 
lebrated M: 


pee ibe young ple | in eee ° manning 
no the subject “ Men in the 
‘as ay it progran rae provided and 

rs r. Oldham 


om the aioe ed i th bis people, with 


jon of a few care’ attendance at the 
“thar ae the month of June five 


Day was a decided ee gtied at the 
fey. G in eae tn Attleboro. In the mornin x fy tor, 
BE. Brightman, spoke on ** grims 
pe es gg al In the evening the oe was 
attended by seven hundred persons. Mr, 
Brightmau gave the address before the graduat- 
~ ingeainee of he mar school. The 7 
is constan rowing, so that the pone 

Tem now is how to take care of tthe many w 
thronging hither. Already several classes meet 
mn the audience-room of the church. F. W. 
Linsoin is the superintendent. Excellent con- 
gregations attend the preaching service and fre- 
ay lp are two hundred present at the 
yer-meeting. This vigor- 


ous ehureh | ia ‘oing a grand work fur God and 


the communi 

The connected with Haven 
Church, i Prost oy ve a reception a few 
weeks since to . Beala, of Mansfield, 


Pron magg TM of A Ee Mitty Leagues of the Proy- 
Yaence he attendance was large. 
After the «reception the president gave an inter- 
esting were also musical and 
literary exercises succeeded by a collation. The 
occasion was one of real interest and ag - 
the local League. x. X. xX 





Norwich District. . 


The next session of phe Ministerial Association 
is to be at Stafford Springs in October, and the 

district convention of the Epworth League is to 
be held at South Manchester. 


The Burnside Methodist Church receives a 
legacy from Mrs. Martba Olmsted, which will 
enable them to remove the debt from their new 
church. It will amount to at Jeast $4,000, and 
may poasibly reach as high as $5,000. 


The church y at Moodus has lately 
been improved he addition of a = — 
ing the and its su ings an 
tractive diee. Pastor Newell 


trip to Woodstock, Vt., 
ba has.a pleasant and productive farm. 
he spends a few w there, He has 
oo recovered from his attack of nervous 
rost m. Mrs. Sarah Smith, widow of the 
Rev. aay of this Conference, has 
been recently successfully treated for a rose can- 
cer by Dr. V. 8. Cook, of . 


cushiy pop geet by his pastor, Rey. W. U. New- 


ye Glendale (R. 1) Bower ue had a 
great clam-bake on the 4th of Jul Herring 
ond in Silas Se gneve hp Samay. Monch 
The numbers in ee were large in spite 
of counter attractions of public and 
clam- bakes in other of town. A’ ic 
sports. and added to the pleas- 


e 
a 
F 
Hl 
: 
z 
I i 
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house ad miles. | 
ert a a tener 
Day. em of the G. A. 
ans of the war a 5 ago 
vi noe apne sh to the smbet of 10, After 
a 4 
f , - 
ay oe a ch i 
nunbered over 480. Remar! afso. made 
on the occasion by Messrs. 4 , and 
fine Jesie at acon of 2, 
for the use of the Banday-school have 
also ‘and paid fora pew in the church 
rth have placed ecard with Tower =n 
Sethe 2 hy ee eve ft . iy, the 
ull connection and 7 by’ heer how 


recently been received to pro in, One of 
converted German 
meee oo of ra wares ed 
wed < 


i 
Hag ae Cone evening fi p bcnlage 


filled the parsonage. The basket con- 
fined offerings and 


artistic, 

purse Children’s Day was 

observed by an illustrated sermon to the chil- 

dren on ames ” and d by an ate in 
even us Board.’ 

Four children were Section. The first 

in — ions = vioody Se yt in 

probeti os ob wen _ tieed fis 

ro — une 24 w 

Poived in full connection. “The Bf 

anniversary exercises were held May 2,. 4 


again, and 

brink’ of the Soanel world.. He was taken wii 

plourisy, and in three ~~ s pase away. T 

church and 8u | departments 

of poe Ay ey oe ag losea most intelli- 

ae and active yd al was an axpeent 

a tp. ag ready w 

pirited. exhortations and 


hearty t 
prey SS mf “eet of the church, 
uring his sickness = he most confident 
assurances of his faith Obrint. His fam 
are greatly afflicted by thia blow, and the chure 
and community sadly’ feel their loss, 2 








New Hampshire Conference. 
Dover District. 
f ngel cine Dover ome 

profitable, angely increasing “working 
of the churches and vig | Soe 
or and eens. a ing aay ) otf young Ont 
tians has hee orean ‘by Pastor Co yer for 
special arult oa Christian ithe 


At Moultonville, Ty 1, the iding elder ad- 
oe Ae to Sour “dan candidate, The 


work here ph 

fident of pe! nfinana vicky, may eet also are at 
North Wake dy only eleren mies away, where | 
poctes fap pros - OOR sery- 
i Teftntore ere | like © Jerusalem Posts beauti- 
ul situation, and here 5 persons 
were dedicated to God’s service in holy baptism 


and 3 received into the church from probation. 
The same afternoon, at Hast W: 


ten miles a Gintens, 4 Beso unt congregation await- 
ed the vey r Buzzell with the pre- 
‘or 


siding tee and sacramental 

gor Be Junction touched the line gt victory 
in the work of Sanday eve eam te July 8,12 tear- 
fully confessing their need of and being 


aided by the pastor and his hel into person- 
al soqusintance wikh ¢ the lord: 


At Brook Hille the same 8 init vails — 
and “ still there’s more to follow me 


Third er Give coctation has wey received 4 
by letter and have been 
received on ed gy The aed is too strait 
for the people, and t. are anx: — Rng | 
~ _ time when they can enter 
charch, 


Salisbury is marching on — 13 persons having 
been baptized since Conference by Pastor Web- 
ster. July 1, 5 were received on probation, 2 into 
fall menibership from probation, and 8 by letter. 


East Hampstead is undismayed by hard times 
and is moving for the a ofac I build- 
ing for the gay ey ny the ae 

in large num a 
G. W.N. 


Manchester District. 


The Epworth League at Claremont, organized 
at Contesence time, now numbers 64 members 
and is doing excellent work. The quarterly con- 
ference has c 


attend service now 
school-house. 


ly all of the more than necessary to carry 

on the work has been provided pro nd an 

rentals or the weekly-offeri 

gations are present — Betthathe see 

prayers are going up for a revival. 
Rev. P. M. Frost is much pleased at Newport, 

and —— le va Lan are pleased with Mr. 


he new wor! parsonage 

delipbttul home, " he pas tor notes a gradual 
improvement i bbe pervioes, Gad all are very 
ho — 4 re me " 

people of New sw out regard to 
pf ey ee ay fflicted in the d a 

f Dr. Sanborn. hil be, ‘~ “4 member had 

all Beco: ful ekoas a 
among all c wae pilin an 
man whose presence in the: falphys “room was 3 | meet 
benediction, He was only 41 years of age. 

Rev. entered heartily into 
his work at et Weak Chance and Weat Unity, 
The are much pleased. The 
has u a great transformation. 

Fane, whitewash cover a multitude of — 


» and ra ~ 


North bigtess opnees Bre Ligh dn ac by itself 
this year, edna ee she le A 

rell, Pastor an ple are well suited, and for 
> | 8 small corner 0 of ~~ there is some en- 
couragement. parsonage 
1 anon time, The claim will not be 
large, but it ape tina nan 
Grantham and West Springfleld were 


at the last Conference and Rev. G Ba Gosdrion 
placed in charge. Thesociety atipringhodone 





he Posed © Rens tn this 


ie 
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a 
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It te bo fie Ce 1 etal iva eof at the 
stand on the 

for the meet ants ameue v8 be s 
committe at work tae the ane oy 


va thet se the ch the church bailding 
e church or 
SS veer The latter will be much the 


tu s 

at both churches in Canaan, We cannot inter- 
fere with death, and have hard work to do so 
— o time of holding funerals, but it hardly 
any pastor shouid be asked to disap- 
paint omy coughegations onthe Sabbath to go 
to a town not in his charge fora funeral, es- 
eolally if itcould be held on another day, Yet 
his is often asked, and great complaint made if 

it is not granted. 


The “ first round " of visitation is now com- 
ed. The satisfaction over the appointments 

as nearly aivere as is ever likely to be, This 
is true not only of the le, but o ben! ge 
In every case where a c pge has occurred the 
poorer y conference has vows to 
ng ex Z the pastor, 


from At weet Unit tad i Wet 
Spring, fel: the thren the bill before the 
matter was brought to their attention in the 


—- e —— be done as soon as the 
pamtas vee he charge. It will be when 
he ch ee ee t. They are quite ready 
to do their duty. 


Loa D. BE. Barns, a student at Tilton, is the 
y at Wilmot. He is doing faithful and con- 
tious work on a somewhat sterile soil, 


~— new pastor at Hnfleld, Rev. C. N. Tilton, 
has been ver: pena received, and his labors 
are greatly enjoyed. He has "three preaching 
and at, careful nor bey, se each ove. 


Fiaving. he has to do 
|g thine locke be 


foot he tnancia in- 
condition, and every- 
hopotelt fora year of unusual suc- 


ig rn “took time by the forelock,’”’ and 
vided pn their finances before the close of 
last year, hav all their money on sub- 
scri oe we a result, when the first quarterly 
conference came, every bill was paid to date and 
some money in the treasury. Everything is 
ful an prosperous. They offered the. pas- 
or a three Mag vacation rd such time as he 
desires to take it 


Several serious blun ders occur in the recent 
issue of the District News. The proof was read 
during our absence by the expert ny the office 
who is supposed to decipher all the h lyph- 
ics that ever come in copy. Besides the incor- 
rect init: of several names, the statement is 
made that the ladies of Chesterfield gave ten 
braided rugs to the district poreonage. They 
did give two, but not ten. Also they inserted a 

ear-old advertisement of the Conference Sem- 
ane’ We = give the next rrrecnicl gl 

inspection. . 





East Maine a emdine Bs 


Bucksport District. 


Edmunds. — Rey. 8. 8. Gross was cepotnies to 

this charge by the last Conference, and has taken 

aR the work of the year with his accustomed 

th in God and determination to do all in his 

power to —— the cause of Christ among the 

cong yr there are tokens of victory for 

Mester. one point on the charge the 

on has doubled, interest in social 

serv o increasing, souls are seeking the Sav- 
jour, and believers are Rrra on in the wi 
and ae nearer to ple of LF 

— ne that no mistake has 


improvements and re- 
pairs on the parsonage and property. 


Pembroke. — Here Rev. E. 8. Gahan has taken 
up his ft .. and .is doing his Master’s work. 
pens well. Large co’ 
he pastor rye every B rev on the charge and 
words of ea ne oe k + thes on... Ev an 
+ wor us far erything looks 
encou 8 FE of = and thful 
work. ~ 4%. ve been —_s 
the interior of the whe ad ~ Conference. 


Pg. Doteas N.J. once hep re pb 

and ates this is the fhe teat Miheoe the that’ the peo- 
ple have @ preacher live among them for 
many and the number of ful me 
is 5 a re we are confident there are enough 
todo a valiant work for the Lord. The year opens 


Robbinston and North Perry. — Rev. J. D. Mo- 
Graw is just recovering from a severe “ pound- 
ing.” A few qvenines the 


a by a Boer 
when they left the 
paator was nearly Y better off than when on phar 
One was KB em at a recent quarter! 
meeting. The prospect is good for a wloceneas 
year. 


Calais, Knight Memorial. — Rev. A. 8. Ladd 
is in labors abundant, and there are 











Pt Ns mpeg — Rev. J. H. Irvine re. 


cs keeeiadetione ae for the. 


mil bere, prosperous enn bag org ees ; 


rete a Su 
oa ay a an earnest desire mt ve mr 
God, seems to be the e conditfon m of tat 
tate at the very of the year. 
baptized, and worth of bose fe 
ona g to the Sunday-school library singe 
the last quarterly meeting. 


Alexander. — Rev. B. W. mee the newly. 
rd chau 


[Continued on age 33.) 








For Nervous Exhaustion 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


Dr. Epwin F. Voss, Portland, Me., says: “1 have used 
itin my own case when suffering from ervous exhaus- 
tion, Ing results. I have prescribed it 
many of th ous forms of nervous debility, and it has 
never tailed Yo do good.” 








E.3 NO SaurAKina 
i co BROVAN. 


4 3: rhe SOLEs. 
$p992.W0 


75 BoySSCHOOLSHOES, 


You can save money by i wrand the 
cael L. Douglas $3.00 Shoe, 


ome ne | we are the largest manufacturers of 
shoes in the world, and guarantee their 
pa a by stamping the name and price on the 
bottom, which protect you against high prices and 
the middleman’s profits. Our shoes equal custom 
work in style, easy fitting and wearing qualities, 
We have them sold everywhere at lower prices for 
the value given than any other make. Take no sub- 
stitute. your dealer cannot supply you, we can. 


FOR SALE. 


PEWS of the Portland St. Church, Haverhill 
A bargain if bought at once. About 1,000 feet, 
Address 
0. D. YOUNG, Chairman Com., 
15 Fleet St., Haverbill, Mass, 


DOES YOUR HAIR FALL OUT? 


Ta it getting thin — lessening in volume? If so, I can 
help you. If totally bald, do not write. Select fami 
patronage for 10 years. If interested send «elf-add: 
stam envelope to Miss Rachel T. Wyatt, Centreville, 
Mass. 











+ ey eo ~~ te 


For 
Cleaning Silver 


there are many articles, good and 
bad— mostly ‘bad — and but one 


sors ra yCON 


Nearly a dil LP rouse say 
it’s best; once tried, you'll so 
ide. 


deci 
Tria! quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 15 cts. It’s sold everywhere. 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 





BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S 





Wabash an ww omroAao. ILL 


at FREE :::. te wash ce 


Cut this out and seed ond by to joe ih 


Pr yoar tall 
S willed you ae one of o insee’clegeat 














BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


iY WASH BLUE. ALWAYS RB! 
D. 8. na. warns ek ase, Phila» Pa 





AARON R. GAY & CO, 
Stationers and Bank Book 


Manufacturers. 


ACCOUNT BOOKS 
Of any desired pattern made to order. 
122 State St., Boston, Mass. 


a 


CHURCH REMODELING. 


Tomas W. SILLOWAY Cuereh greenest. No. 10 Park 
Room 8, Opp. Prov. R. R. 8 


Mr. Leg ety Ad » lens chases in ‘remodeling ¢ 
fk A amall ou 
in most wee’ sont one ae 
ate 
eset no 





i 


much greater cost. eg 
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owe aw ce fo ESSTAPSESZASFZESER. Fats Berea 
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HERALD CALENDAR. 
Northern N. B. 8, 8, Assembly and Maine 








Chautauqua Union, Fryeburg, Me., July 94-Aug. 11 
Yarmouth Picnic, Aug. 2 
« Camp-meeting, Aug. 6-13 
West Dudley Camp-meeting, Aug. 4-13 
Bible Conference at Willimantic, Conn., Aug. 7-9 
asbury Grove Camp-meeting, Aug. 9-19 
Empire Grove Camp-meeting, East Poland, Aug. 9-20 
Eastern Me. Chautauqua Assembly, at North- 

port, Me., Aug, 13-17 
Hodgdon (A took Co.) Camp. ting Aug. 13-18 
wilimantic Camp-meeting, Aug. 13-19 
iInter-denominational Christian Believers, 

Union Convention — “Days of Pente- 

cost’ —at Old Orchard, Me., Dr. L. B. 

Bates, leader, Aug. 13-20 
Kennebec Valley Camp-meeting, Richmond, Aug. 16-26 
Martha’s Vineyard Camp-meeting, Aug. 19-26 
Lyndonville Camp-meeting commences Aug. 20 
Redding Camp-meeting, Bast Epping, N.H., Aug. 20-24 
North Anson Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Sterling Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Weirs, N. H., Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-25 
Northport Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-26 
East Livermore Camp-meeting, Aug, 20-27 
Laurel Park Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-27 
Claremont Camp-meeting, Aug. 21-28 
East Machias Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-31 
Wilmot Camp-meeting, Aug. 27-Sept. 1 
P quis Val., Fi ft, Camp-meet’g, Aug. 97-Sept. 3 
Groveton, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 3-7 
Colebrook, N. H., Camp-meeting, Sept. 10-14 
Maine State Epworth League Convention, 

Bangor, Sept. 11, 12 
OLD ORCHARD MEETINGS FOR 18% ; — 

Christian Alliance Convention, aily 28- Aug. 13 

“Pentecostal Days,” Aug. 13-20 

Portland District Camp-meeting, Aug. 20-28 

General Temperance Meeting, Aug. 18-S8ept. 3 
Heppine ACADEMIA: 

Summer School, July 23-Aug. 11 

Chautauqua Assembly, Aug. 11-18 





POST-OFFICE ADDRESSES. 
Rev. L. B. Bates, D.D., 276 Meridian St., East Boston, 


Mass. 
Rey. G. A. Phinney, Dorchester, Mass. 





NOTICE — MINISTERS OF NORWICH DISTRICT, 
N.B, SOUTHERN CONFERENCE. — Please notify me 
by July 28 if you purpose to attend the Bible Conference 
and Camp-meeting at Willimantic,Conn., during August, 
and which road you will travel over—-the New York & 
New England or the New London Division of the Central 
Vermont. This requestis made that we may know to 
whom to send passes, In order to secure a pass, it will 
be necessary to report by July 2. 

Danielsonville, Conn. 

CORRECTION. — In the Minutes of the Bast Maine 
Conference the statistical report gives Winterport 
charge credit for only $2 for Missions, and West Tremont 
$#. It should be just the reverse — Winterport, $40, 
West Tremont, $2. H.W, Norton. 


J. 8. BRiperorp, 








Money Letters from June 25 to July 16. 

ET Adams. G K Adams, Joho Aspinwall, L H Arey, 
HG Ashton. Mrs 6 © Baker, EB C Bass, 8 A Brown, 
JH Boutin, Mrs B B Bridge, Brockton Y. M.C. A., WG 
Baker, 8 A Benton, Mrs M E Bragg, Geo Batten, Henry 
Brock, Thomas Brownlow, D BR Bean, 8 W Brown. M EB 
Chase, C F Clark, H A Colegrove, F M Clough, M T 
Cilley, 8 W Church, jr, C Clark, H Chase, Mrs E M 
Calkins, C H Carpenter, T B Cramer, Mrs J W Delano, 
Mrs BT Davis, C W Dockrill, Miss M J Davis, T H 
Durrell, J M Dougherty, B Dilworth, Mrs E 8 Drowne, 
Geo Darsie, Austin Davis. J A Emlott, H R Edwards, 
W B Bidridge, W A Bvans, Jos Enright. Mrs H U 
Frye, C L French, Mrs L Flanders, J M Frost, © H 
Puller, © A Farley. V Gray, B I Gale, C E Guthrie, 
John Gould, Mrs B M Goddard, F Grovenor, N D 
George, H F Gordon, T Green. P L Hammond, H Hall, 
Dr BL Hall, Mrs Chas Henry, Mrs J D Hopkinson, RF 
Hurlburt, Thomas Haworth, Mrs A D Hardy, G H 
Hastings, 8 P Holbrook, Miss © Higgins, J A Hust, 
LG Hale, H P Haylett, E P Herrick, Mrs Geo Hopkins, 
EA Holden. H T Jenkins, B P Judd, G W Kenney, H 
Keach, Mrs H P Keith, Mrs A Kimpton. A A Lewis, 
Mrs H Lawrence, Albert Lord. K McConnell, V W 
Mattoon, Marblehead Y. M. ©. A., RS Margeson, JA 
Morelen, B A Maxwell, D F McFaull, A G Miner, M W 
Merrill. R L Nanton, DB Nage, Mra © Nordstrom. 
E Pinkham, J G Pingree, J D Pickles, O 8 Pillsbury, 
HO Pardoe, Mrs D B Pierce, L M Pomeroy, Captain N 
Pinkerton. Mrs L © Quint. WH Reese, G F Rich- 
ardson, B P Raymond, A E Russell, Mrs A P Reynolds. 
A Hf Slater, BE 8 Stackpole, Mrs M G Spaulding, WH 
Starr, JV Steele, G W Simonson, W T Studley, J B 
Smith, James Smith, H © Sinclair, L W8l , Wo 
Smith, E Saltmarsh, J A Sherman, Mra J Sanders, Mrs 
N G Smith, § M Stiles, G EB Smith, F P Shumway, 
i, Mrs M E Swift, J H Smart. J H Trow, E O 
Thayer, © 8 Thurber, Mrs H 8 Thompson, J A Tyler, 
© Tabor, 8 © Tozser, N Turner. © EB Winchell, O P 
Wright, Mrs W Williams, R W Walker, V B Wheat- 
ley, G A Wilson, W Wignall, T © Watkins, L B Wil- 
‘on,’ A Woodward, J H Wallace, BR H Washburn. 
© D Young. 








CORRECTION.— In the Year Book of the New England 
Southern Conference for 1893-'%, Attawangan charge 
has no credit for Home Mission money. It should have 
been $6. H. H. Martin, Pastor. 











The new prospectus of Boston’s celebrated in- 
stitution, the New England Conservatory of 
Music, is just out. The courses of instruction 

been improved from time to time, and this 

atory has always been the leader of such 

utions in America. But the present stand- 

ard shows a breadth of musical education which 

can probably not be surpassed by any one con- 

‘etyatory in the world, and insures a high state 

of musical proficiency and general knowledge in 
those who succeed in obtaining its diploma. 





The Methodist Episcopal Charch of Elizabeth 
»N.C., has just received its new organ from 
& Hastings Co., Boston. It is a 2-Man- 
t, having an exterior from a spe- 
nie, comprising a case-work of ash fin- 
in harmony with the woodwork of the 
4nd displaying front pipes decorated in 
. colors harmonizing with the church 
n. 


ithin the last thirt -seven years many thou- 
Cases of cancer iere been cured ty w.J. 
»M. D., of Rome, N. Y. Cfroulars 








READ the last column on the 15th page for 
announcement of the latest publications of the 
Methodist Book Concern. , 








Dean's Rheumatic Pills absolutely cure Rheumatism 
and Neuralgia. Entirely vegetable. Safe. 


Dr. STRONG'S 
SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 
A popular resort for health, change, rest and 
recreation all the year. rou 
Elevator, Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fire- 
places, Sun Parlor and Promenade on the roof, 
etc. 





Suites of room with private baths. Croquet, 
Lawn Tennis, etc. Massage, Electricity —all 
baths and all remedial appliances. 

New Turkish and Russian baths in the Annex 
unsurpassed in elegance and completeness. 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 








w. F. M 8. 


fT\HE midsummer gathering of the N. EB. 

Branch of the Woman’s Foreign Missivn- 
ary Society met in Rey. Dillon Bronson’s church 
in Newton, July 11. A good number were in at- 
tendance. Mrs. 8. J, Steele presided. Rev. Mr. 
Pitcher led the morning devotions. 

Mrs, Alderman presented recent letters from 
the work in Mexico, South America, China, 
Japan, Korea and India, speaking of the various 
scholarship letters as evincing heart culture as 
well as intellectual progress. 

Miss Cushman gave details of the quarter’s 
itinerary in Connecticut, western Massachusetts, 
Maine and Vermont, where with the assistance 
of the Conference and district secretaries injgr- 
est and success had attended some of the mis- 
sionary meetings in a marked degree. 

The treasurer reported the receipts, including 
the balance on band Aprii 1, to be §8,692,22; dis- 
bursements, $6,768.03; silver anniversary offer- 
ings, $1,550.57. Miss Holt called the attention 
of auxiliary treasurers to the need of a little 
more carefulness in the filling out of the blanks 
sent them by the district secretaries, in order to 
facilitate the work of the Conference treasurers. 
Mrs. 8. J. Steele paid a tender tribute as a me- 
morial to Mra. Anna R. Latimer, whose recent 
death has deprived the Branch of one of its 
earliest and most efficient officers. 

Mrs. Daniel Steele offered prayer at the close 
of the morning session. 

Rev. Mr. Bronson read from the Scriptures 
and led in prayer at the opening of the after- 
noon session. Notice wes given of the neces- 
sary changes in one or two of the by-laws, with 
a request that the committee on the constitu- 
tion and by-laws be empowered to make such 
changes for presentation at the annual meeting 
in October, 

Mrs. Hauser, of Wisconsin, was introduced, 
and gave an interesting address upon the work 
of the W. ©. T. U. in North India, She spoke of 
the evidences of Christian devotion she had ob- 
served among the ignorant classes reached by 
mission work in Lucknow and Nynee Tal, and 
then of being present at the beginning of the 
work upon the memorial at Lucknow, to be 
called the Harriet Warren Memorial, to which 
the thank-offerings of this Society are to be ap- 
plied this year. 

Miss Lillian Hale was then listened to with 
great pleasure as she told of her experiences in 
North China during the remarkable revival in- 
terest of last year. At Teun Hua, the desire for 
the witness of the Holy Spirit had been such 
that the school duties were laid aside and the 
time given to earnest prayer both by pupils and 
workers. The interest awakened had been deep 
and widespread. 

Dr. Christiancy, in a short address, gave some 
very interesting features of the hospital work 
in Moradabad and Bareilly, saying that the 
medical work was much more than an entering 
wedge, as it had sometimes been called. She 
cited some of the irksome caste observances in 
the work, and then spoke of the dispensary at 
Moradabad, and of the hospital at Bareilly 
as being one of the best to be found. 

Miss Nichols, of Lynn, and Miss Lee, of Bur- 
lington, Vt., were each presented to the meet- 
ing. Miss Nichols expressed her pleasure at the 
prospect of entering missionary labors with 
Miss Thoburn; while Miss Lee asked the sym- 
pathy and prayers for her success in Japan, for 
which she is shortly to embark. 

Mrs. 8. J. Steele, in closing, voiced the en- 
couragement of the meeting in seeing these 
young women so enthusiastically engaging in 
work so important and for which the call has 
been so long and urgently pleading. Mrs. 
Steele exhorted to activity, as the time is short, 
remembering that “ He shall not fail or be dis- 
couraged till he set judgment in the earth,” 
and that God reigns. The bénediction was 
given by Mr. Bronson. 

During the lunch hour the ladies visited the 
Wesleyan Home, where the ladies of Newton 
had kindly provided entertainment. Oppor- 


tunity was given to inspect this generous gift, 
which, under the supervision of members of the 
executive committee, will soon be ready for occu- 
pancy as returned missionaries and their families 
find need of the comforts it provides. K. 








Wiecasect.— July 1 a fine congregation en- 
joyed the service of Rev. A. W. C. Anderson f 
quarterly meeting. ‘a 


ferences at both har- 
Shatens aah . "The indies at Sheepecot 
are to have audience-room 
frescoed. trustees are soon to in 


91 were kindly received 

Sy te 
as as 

are_in nie fevers A record is ul to 

here Jane 2, in eg eR, dat 

ne t 

he old Alna meeting- in thea 4 


hool ¢ evening t 
wwe b and the favor was highly appreciated. 
rl ot were 

Rev. and Mrs. ted Rev. and Mrs 
Ogier in receiving. 

Dresden.— July 1, a t Sabbath was 

spent with this people. At the South we had the 

ivilege of preaching in (tous) the new church, 

v here years ago, we 

could realize that it was the same place. A 

more beautiful church is seldom seen in rural sec- 


tions, Much it is due Rey, J. H. Bennett, a 
former pastor, for this transformation. This is 
the former home of Rev. E. 8. Gahan 


our t We are on the watch for 
more such profitable service was held at 
the Mills in the evening. Repairs to the amount 

ng made on the vestry and founda- 


coms, bf Belfast, wes the orator of the day, and 
and power of the speaker. Rey. M8 Probie is 
work with muh eojayment ta heel ‘tnd sat 
well in han ask © 





op! a —_ of work are 
anticipate a prosperous 
year for Dresden. ~~ 


Rockport. — St. John’s Day, seventy-one mem- 
bers of St. Paul's F.and A. M., attended 
ige he odist church, A large con- 
fon was present, The pit was elabo- 

d with bh a plants and 
flowers. The pastor, Rev. J. som, preached 
on * What I ‘t Know about Masonry.” It 
was an able e , and the ns thought it an 
excellent Masonic sermon. Mrs. Folsom and son 
J. Leslie, jr., arrived. about two weeks ago, and 





























Summer Markdown. 


—Bunday, Tuned, wes cbearved ~ 


Children’s Day by a sermon in the morning and 
®@ concert in the evening; were raised to bu 
Sonkn for the Bumdny-etinost tikeben, f 


Pittston. — Rev. O. W. Lowell has been kind! 
received and is well in line with his work 
consider . tees wa tPe, pamspnege is atill 
occupied by amily o lormer pastor. 
This would be a good +f 

t a new and better home for their ] 

jly. Who will give them an ing 
word? This is a fine field for service. The 
host of yo ie who came forward to com- 
munion would ht the heart of any pastor. 
One young man, Geo. W. Murphy, was 
@ local preacher's license, and is ready for serv- 
ice. Oatm. 








Reduced Rates to Cleveland. 


The Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Co. will sell ex- 
cursion tickets from all ticket stations on its 
lines, east of Ohio River, to Cleveland, Ohio, for 
all trains July 9, 10 and 11, valid for return trip 
until July 31, inclusive, at reduced rates. The 
rate from New York will be §13; Philadelphie, 
$11.50; Baltimore, $11; Washington, $11 ; Cum- 
berland, $8.50; and correspondingly low rates 
from all other stations. 

For more detailed information, address A, J. 
Simmons, N. BE, P, A,, 211 Washington Street, 
Boston, Masa. 

It is important to keep the liverand kidneys in good 
condition. Hvod's Sarsaparilla is the remedy for invig- 
orating these organs. 





RAYMOND’S 
VACATION 
EXCURSIONS. 


ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 


A will leave Boston September 3 for a Grand 
Tour of Bixty-seven Days to 


THE YELLOWSTONE 
AND CALIFORNIA. 


The trip will include a week in the WN; am- 

pis atopa at Seattle, Victoria, Tacoma an the 

lumbia River, the picturesque Shasta Route, @x- 

tended visits to Sop Francisco, Monterey, Ler nl Bar- 

bere, Los Angeles, San Diego, ete., returning Colo- 
oO. 


Fifty-Kight Summer Trips of Five to Twenty-One 
Days @ Principal Resorta of New England, New 
York and Canada, 


Tour to Alas outward via the ay © 
Route, homew: ugh the Yellowstone re 

Tours to Colorado and the Yell Park, July 
23 and A t13; to the Yellowstone Park direct and re- 
turn, September 3. 

A Bpectal Kuropean Party will leave New York Au- 
gust . 

Annual Winter Trips to California once a mouth or 


oftener, beginning in October. 
nde it Railroad and Steamship Tickets to 
ail pointe, pean 4 4 





Bend for descriptive book, mention) 
lowstone, Alaska, European, or Sommer 


RAYMOND & WHITOOMB, 
206 Washingt«n 8. (opposite achoo! St.), Boston. 


whether Yel- 
is desired. 


It is usual for us to make a Mid-Summer Reduction in our 
Drapery department, Heretofore the reduction has applied 
only to high-class goods. 

This year we announce our Reduction a month earlier 
than usual, ‘and it will extend to all medium-grade goods as 
well. These new prices take effect today: — 


Ruffled Muslins that were §1.75 and §2, today §1.50. 

A fine quality of Spotted Muslins at §2.25. 

The last importation of Irish Pointe at §3 and upwards. 

Genuine Brussels at $6 and upwards. 

Silk-striped Curtains, all colors (guaranteed the only colored 
washable curtain), $4.25. 

Best tinted shades, made and put up, 65 cents. 

Large variety of yard Muslins and Nets at 25 cts. amd upwards, 


Does it not pay to buy for fature needs when such prices are quoted ? 


PAINE’S FURNITURE CO., 





48 CANAL ST. { Pag Northern Rail- 


THE TITHE GLEANER 


BOSTON. 


road Stations 


nb BE oe 
Rapidly Becoming the most Popular Method for Raising 


CHURCH MONEYS. 


As the Tithes are collected they are exhibited like pictures in an album, making it a pleasing 


task to fill them. 


Each one filled adds $5 to the treasury. 


ENCOURAGING WORDSjFROM THE WISE, 


Your device is excellent, It ought to take well. — CuAPLaIn ©, C. MoCane. 
1 can see how I could make use of it to great advantage if I were a pastor. — J. W. HAMiTon. 


Over $100 was raised in this way which we should not otherwise have received. 


W. J. YATES. 


We found 2% so useful last year, send us 75 this year. — C. A. Brennouse. 
It has met with great success in our church. — A. H. NAZARIAN. 


They worked like a charm. — Wm. J. THURSTON. 


Just the time now to put them tn the field if you want a good harvest in the fall. 


Price, 1% cts. per doz,; 8 per hundred. 


Address, 


Sample mailed, W ets, 


A. A. KIDDER, 


Mystic, Conn. 
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Our Bon 2 Table. 





wea ae eve share. 


In our colonial history Roger Williams was a 
unique and picturesque character. Though be- 
longing te a great social movement in favor of 
civiland religious liberty, he possessed a marked 
individuality and acted as a disturbing force in 
whatever community he came to reside. The 
elements of the agitator were born in him, and 
he found it the easiest matter, by the most 
simple utterances, to disturb the even flow 
of public thought. His words, however harm- 
less they seemed to be, set men’s teeth on edge. 
He acted asa magnet among iron filings; the 
mass was moved, and some clave tenaciously to 
the ideas of the agitator. Those he failed 
to make close friends were sure to be mortal 
enemies. A medial course was unknown to him; 
in whatever he undertook he was sure to be in 
the extreme. 

This extreme personality dropped down among 
the Paritans of Massachusetts Bay in the height 
of the immigration. He furnished the acid 
which created an immediate effervescence. 
All men realized the presence of a foreign body, 
thongh not all were able to comprehend the sig- 
nificance of its advent. At Massachusetts Bay 
the doctrines of liberty in their higher ex- 
pression were held implicitly; they were 
bound up in larger conceptions and contained 
in statements the full meaning of which had not 
been brought out in set and regulation phrase. 
The people felt the whole and meant it, though 
they had not advanced far enough to be able to 
say it, or Indeed fully to conform their conduct 
to the highest requirements of liberty. They were 
in the process, reaching on toward the goal. 
Roger Williams gave a voiee to the great thought 
struggling in the bosom of Puritanism, boldly 
asserting the right to think and act in religious 
matters without the interference of the magis- 
trate. He emphasized the importance of a com- 
plete separation between the Church and the 
State—a doctrine which came to be ac- 
cepted in all colonies, and which was placed 
in the foundations of the republic. 

Though Roger Williams possessed a marked 
individuality, his life can never be understood 
when studied aside from the intellectual and 
moral movement of which he formed a 
part. The Reformation and Puritanism were 
great intellectual landslides; the individual 
actions were small when compared with the ag- 

. Though Williams stood on the front 
edge of the slide, he was a part of it, and his 
doctrines would have no significance out of 
this connection. It seems to usto be the fault 
ot who have written of the founder of 
Providence, to have considered him too much as 
an independent force. However far advanced, 
he belonged to his age and to the Puritan move- 
ment of the seventeenth century. He would 
have been nothing outside of it. The age created 
him; he did not create the age--a truth men 
are apt to forget in writing the life of so striking 
& personality. ‘The author of this new life is not 
entirely free from this fault. 

Though one of our colonial landmarks, sur- 
prisingly little is known of Roger Williams. 
The facts we know can be counted on the fingers 
of one hand. He came out of the haze of tradi- 
tion and ere long disappeared in it. Out of these 
scanty and often unsubstantial materials his 
biographers are obliged to draw their data. 
There is no contemporary biography. It was 
not until 18% that Prof. James D. Knowles 
published a life of Williams. This was followed 
in 1846 by the smaller memoir by Prof. William 
Gammell. These admirable pieces of biography 
were supplemented, in 1852, by Rev. Dr. 
Romeo Elton’s life of the founder of Rhode 
Island. The three Lives have long been out of 
print; and, in the meantime, some new material 
has been discovered, of which Mr. Straus has 
availed himself. The new accumulations are 
not, of course, large, though they: make some 
things in the life of that remarkable man some- 
what clearer. A bundle of letters to Mrs, 
Sadlier, a daughter of Sir Edward Coke, 
the records from the Charter House and Pem- 
broke College, together with gleanings from 
the Rhode Island records, make the main part 
of the new material, Mr. Straus has made good 
use of the new matter, which he has sifted and 
reduced to form in a careful and animated record 
of Roger Williams, the pioneer of religious 

wqe Doagies, 


liberty. 
aah a rg a weioyan Pregiogica 


Dr. bs Glie as Selene, the evangelical preacher, 
the eloquent orator, and a foremost leader in 
Canadian Methodism, has passed within the 
vail. Though we shall not be permitted to see 
him in the flesh again, or to hear the organ tones 
of a voice which delighted multitudes in both 
hemispheres, we are favored, in this book, with 
some of his rare sermons and addresses. Though 
they come without the charm of bis personality, 
they are not, like most deliverances of the sort, 
mere dead and refuse matter. Their vitality 
endures the hard test of print. The touch of the 
printed ‘page is quickening, and revives in the 
reader something of the old enthusiasm. We 
quite agree with Bishop Foster that the dis- 
courses and addresses in this volume “ will 
be read with entrancing interest by many loving 
admirers in two hemispheres. They sparkle in 
every line with poetic genius and Christian 
fervor, and every page is freighted with the 
ripe results of culture and scholarship,”” 

The volume opens with notes of introduction 





by William Arthur, Bishop Foster and Dr. Potts. 
Then follows a brief and appreciative biograph- 
ical sketch of this.blind Christian orator. The 
selections from his discourses and addresses are 
all brilliant and masterful. In considering, the 
marvelous endowments and sublime destiny of 
man his imagination flames and mounts to the 
very throne of the universe; his utterances thrill 
and surprise the reader at each paragraph, and 
cause him to feel as never before the grandeur of 
the creature God made a little lower than the 
angels of heaven. As an Arminian and Wesleyan 
he naturally magnified the glory of Christ, in 
whom humanity culminated and formed a 
point of union with the Divine.. The God- 
man was at once the hope of the human race 
and the most expressive revelation of the divine 
glory. In such transcendent themes as these 
the imagination of Dr. Douglas found full scope 
and freedom and moved forth over the fields of 
nature, proyidence and grace with expanded and 
facile wing. The preacher who wishes to find 
striking passages will not fail to turn to 
this choice volume ‘for a sheaf of steel-tipped 


ay Wout teen tata ath” Bee: 
In men’s attempts to know the unknowable, 
or to realize the conditions of the future state, 
they have perpetrated many bits of fiction, but 
these have come mostly inthe shape of bodies 
of divinity, popular sermons, and pious medita- 
tions for the closet. The novelist has kept closer 
to the earth, using his genips in depicting 
phases of human life and society; the real 
has furnished the conditions under which his 
imagination was to work out its problems 
and to produce its new creations, Mr, Pendleton 
has made a more ambitious flight; his genius 
has pulled aside the curtain and enabled us 
to note the new conditions on the other side. 
The wide landscape, rather than a few rays of 
light through the gates ajar, is opened to the 
reader’s view. In this Swedenborgian fantasy 
he has reproduced a world so like our own, 
in ite material and moral conditions, that he 
must have sometimes doubted whether he 
had really died and gone to the abode of the 
blessed. 
Pretier a Broth A Bovshs 
Those who saveiend “Lorna Doone” will be 
in haste to enter upon this new novel, which 
possesses many of the qualities of the earlier 
one which was received with so much favor 
by the best part of the reading public. The 
scene of this new story is laid in Devon, 
one of the most charming of English counties. 
The descriptions of both scenery and life are 
true to nature, and the main characters are 
drawn with force and beauty. The reader 


R. D. Blackmore, New York : 
@, $1,756. 


is able to look into the little world dn which, 


they dwell, Dr. Fox and Sir Thomas Waldron’s 
daughter, the main persons in the story,.are 
felicitously presented, and conducted oa to the 
close with rare skill, The death of Sir Thomas 
threatened to snap the frail thread of the story. 
A mysterious crime revives the interest, and the 
credulous folk of Perleycross not only believe 
the crime has been committed, but that Dr. 
Fox is the guilt} party. The interest then be- 
comes intense, and holds the attention of the 
reader to the last chapter. The narrative be- 
comes 80 real that one is sometimes led to doubt 
swhether he has not seen the things described 
with his own eyes. This ddvel must take its 
place beside the author’@ earlier work as 
one of the classics of English fiction. 


My Summer in a Moonee vitleae. By Florence A. 
eran. Houghton, Mifflin & mpany | Boston. 
Price, $1, 


“My Summer” is a delightful little book, 
written in an easy though elegant style, 
and giving evidence of the author’s love of 
nature and capacity for description. Her 
pictures of life, animal and vegetable, in the 
basin of the Great Salt Lake, and sketches of 
scenery on the lake shore and under the shadow 
of the great Wahsatch range, are at once strange 
and delightful. Unusual things are made fa- 
miliar to us. To the birds and grasses of the 
desert, to the rugged mountain crag, to 
the waterfall and the lake at the foot of: the 
mountain, her pen lends a peculiar charm. 
With her descriptions of nature are given vivid 
touches of the peculiar social life in a Mormon 
village, located om the edge of the great Lake. 
The volume makes good summer reading for 
odd moments, either at home or abroad. 


POF A'S, Prost "Now York | Harper & Bros, Price, 91.20 

In the busy age into which we have come, the 
short story has superseded the long one. Brevity 
is more and more indispensable in securing the 
attention of the reading public. Whatever may 
have been true in the age of Sir Walter Scott or 
Charles Dickens, the two-volume novelist of 
today must possess rare merit to secure a hear- 
ing. In this volume Mr. Page has catered to the 
prevailing taste, and, instead of giving a single 
story, he has provided twenty-two short and 
crisp tales. They have a flavor of the Southland 
and the plantation. Negro character, life and 
wit are drawn with truth to nature. The de- 
scriptions are graphic, and the humor is always 
kindly and enjoyable. If the stories have im- 
perfections, es the author confesses, we quite 
agree with him that some of them are too 
good to remain untold. 


on Papers "Treating he ae AnSintive te 


ry W. Ruga, D.D, 
Guiversalist Pu Publishing Co: mpany : Boston ce, $1. 


Though wide-awake and earnest, the Uni- 
versalist Church has never been much given 
to missions. The bundle of essays contained in 





this volume to awaken a fresh inter- 
est in the “Some of the conditions, 
needs, and opportunity in mission work in home 
and foreign lands” are given, together with an 


‘account of the founding and progress of the 


mission in Japan. This seems to be the one 
mission abroad. The accounts given by Dr. 
George L. Perin and Miss Schouler will be read 
with interest. The papers are all freshly and 
ably written, end present a thorough cauvass of 
hae 


Peter Ever at Rome ? A Critical Ex- 


Was 
bd.) ewes he Question. Teter vresaanee 
on Bo 
Bo i tion Rev “John nal, 


peat eS ie bad York, 


The pen Sm Chea ts built on Peter. But 
there is no valid evidence that Peter was ever in 
Rome, much less that he founded the church 
there. The question is an old one, but 
receives new interest from the large num- 
ber of imported Roman Catholics who credit the 
fiction. The strongest proof that Peter was 
bishop of Rome is found in the tradition to 
that effect. The tradition is very old; but the 
latest scholarly investigation finds no notice of 
the tradition earlier than the beginning of the 
third century, in any authentic document. ‘The 
arguments pro and con are in this book, and can 
be studied ‘by any one curious on this question. 
The large claims of Rome will be found, in this 
examination, to rest on a very slender thread of 
historic evidence, The tradition claims that 
Peter went to Rome in the second year of 
Claudius —that is, the year A. D, 43—and 
remained there, as head of the church, twenty- 
five years, or until his death; but the tradition 
contradicts facts stated in the New Testament. 
The New Testament proves an alibi. 


© Conversion of India from Paulwen 

Present Time. A . D. He id By Geo Suith Lub. 
ming H. Beveti Company: Now York. "peton ee 26. 

This volume contains the substance of six 
lectures on missions in India delivered on the 
Graves foundation at New Brunswick, N. J. As 
given in the book, the lectures are expanded 
into eleven chapters, detailing the history of 
missionary efforts in that great land from the 
q@beginning. The Greek Church attempted to 
convert India. At a later date the Roman 
Church took up the work; the Dutch followed 
with much success; and Xavier baptized a mul- 
titade of converts to the Roman faith. The 
modern era of missions in India began with the 
British occupation. The church and dissenting 
societies entered the field with courage. Dr. 
Smith gives a chapter on American effort in that 
field. The attempts of almost every little soci- 
ety are noticed. We regret that the author’s 
studies did not extend to the Methodist Mis- 
sions in the Northwest. Perhaps he never heard 
of the heroic Butler or the apostolic Thoburn, 
or of the mighty successes of the Methodist Mis- 
sions in the Punjaub. When he finds time to 
renew his investigations, he will discover an in- 
teresting chapter in connection with this work. 
Beet ie Priath : Bio dived by Oharies H hate, A.M. 
4 ladelphia: American Buptist Pu tion Society. 
na wed A e aon = Baptist Publication Society, 266 





oie not a genius nor a man of extraordi- 
nary intellectual force, Benjamin Griffith, D. D., 
marked a high average among his fellows. He 
knew men and affairs, was clear in his convic- 
tions and courageous in the expression of his 
opinions. Loyal to the Master as well as to his 
church, he devoted himself with the utmost en- 
ergy to whatever he undertook. Character was 
a source of power; everybody accepted him asa 
good man, full of faith and the Holy Spirit. He 
did noble work as a Baptist pastor, and then for 
thirty-six years managed the publishing inter- 
ests of his denomination in Philadelphia. His 
devotion and business sagacity enabled him to 
add very largely to the business. The book con- 
tains eighteen beautiful and tender tributes by 
his friends. The compiler very appropriately 
suggests that the words of Carlyle are suited to 
his case: ‘There is no heroic poem in the world 
but is at bottom a biography, the life of a man; 
and there is no life of a man, faithfully recorded, 
but isa heroic poem of its sort, rhymed or un- 
rhymed.” The life of atrueand trusted man 
has found in this book a snggestive and ade- 
quate record, 
ye ky bd ty Ae — * ‘eg 

Boyesen’s “Silhouettes” form an attractive 
volume in “‘ Harper’s American Essayists.”” The 
essays are snatches of literature — brief touches 
of various.subjects with a graceful pen. There 
isa sanative quality in Boyesen’s writing. He 
lies close to nature and feels her generous pulsa- 
tions. His smallest pieces are constructed ac- 
cording to the laws of literary art, and tend to 
dévelop the taste of the reader in the right di- 
rection. The volume is admirable for spare- 
minute reading. Each essay is brief, and the 
main idea floats like a buoy on the surface, af- 
fording the reader the advantage of a continu- 
ous view. 


umb, A _Sigvel.. By Flora Annie Steel, 
"Kew York m sale by Damrell. 
ham & w York: Harper & Price #11 


~o scene of this story er laid in India, and 
its purpose is to set forth the interaction be- 
tween the native and English-speaking popula- 
tion. It shows, to some extent, how a foreign 
civilization and religion filter down into the in- 
dividual and finally into the social life of a non- 
Christian people. What was effected, in diffus- 
ing the Greek language and ideas, by the 
conquests of Alexandria, is now being brought 
about in India by the English, save that English 
ideas and the English language are substituted 
for the old Greek. The story is told in a 
straightforward and eutertaining way, and the 
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characters move out attri apc the 

and distant stage. ‘The suthor has the advantags 
of taking the reader from his American environ. 
ment and introducing him amid a new set of 
eee natet hen tora ee ee 


Seas: 8" shoe 


Capt. King has become a favorite writer. His 
stories usually have some direct connection with 
the army and army life and surroundings, Ip 
this one he takes the reader back to the begin- 
nings of the soldier’s career, The cadet comes 
from a far Western home. The difficulties of 
securing the appointment are first set forth, and 
once at the Military Academy the details of 
cadet life are quite fally given, thus afford 
a fair view of the privileges and difficulties of an 
education in the military school of the republic, 
The style is finished and animated, and the char- 
acters are carefully and skillfully drawn. 
who enjoy Capt. King’s way of telling a story, 
as well as those who wish to know about West 
Point life, will be sure to read “ Cadet Days,” 


Up_and Down the Nile; or, Young Ad t 
Krrioa.. :By Oliver Optic, Wi With § Tlustrations. ‘Beste 


“ pone ~ Down the Nile” is the third volume 
in the second Optic series of the“ All Over the 
World Library.” The charm of observation and 
description, which have made the author’s earlier 
volumes favorites with the young, are found in 
this Jast issue. Egypt is a green band of land, 
stretched for a thousand miles across a trackless 
waste of sand. The river is literally the lite of 
Egypt. Vegetation ceases the moment the water 
from the river fails. The book describes a trip 
up the river from Alexandria and down again, 
The steamer moves amid the wonders of ancient 
architecture and art. The pyramids, the tombs 
of kings and khalifs, the temples of the ancient 
idolatry, the hall of the mummies, the necropolis 
of Memphis and the ruins of Karnak, with 
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hundred other interesting matters, come in view 
of the travelers. Mystery and marvel are on 
every side. In Egypt we tread in the steps of a 
thousand generations; their works still lie about 
our path; the memorials of them in that rain- 
less region are 


pean Eas che RE Bal aNa 


Koradine is a bright and active young girl, 
whose physical and mental development is de- 
scribed in this volume. Like Froebel, her 
parents lived with their children and became 
their guides and helpers. The seeds of wisdom 
cropping out in a child are recognized, and their 
growth promoted. They realized the possibil- 
ities in the life of a child, and made studious 
endeavors to promote them to the utmost, 
securing thereby a sane mind in a sound body; 
for these counterparts of our nature, however 
diverse, must co-operate to produce a perfect life 
in this world. The style is aitractiveand the 
letters exhibit an appreciative and helpful view 
of nature and Providence as seen in the evolu- 
tion of human life. 


Forbes of Harvard. By Elbert Hubbard. 
This volume contains a bundle of miscellaneous 


‘letters, well written and of interest especially to 


those who knew the author. The compiler, in 
his preface, makes this note which will explain 
the origin of the publication: “The sad passing 
away of Col. Arthur Ripley Forbes, by the sink- 
ing of the steamship ‘Titania,’in the English 
Channel, has placed in my hands, as executor, a 
large mess of correspondence. Many of the 
letters possessing a certain literary value, I have 
been given permission by the heirs to publish 
such of the communications as I thought 
proper.” The selections from the mass are 
arranged iu chronological order, and will, as the 
compiler thinks, “ tell their own story.” 








Magazines. 


—— The Record of Christian Work, with daily 
Scripture readings, for July, has for a frontis- 
piece an excellent portrait of Rev. Charles H. 
Parkhurst, D, D., of New York. The number 
contains notices of various forms of Christian 
work in different parte of the country. (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell Company.) 

——The Truth for July has “Notes by the 
Way,” “Separation,” “Fellowship,” “ Walking 
With God,” “ Agur’s Prophecy,” and “ What 
Awaits the Nations,” as editorial matter. “ The 
Secret of Christ’s Indwelling,’”’ is contributed 
by Rev. F. B. Meyer, and astudy of Matthew 24 
by Rev. 8. B. Goodenow, (New York: F, H. 
Revell Company.) 


~— The Preachers’ Magazine contains forty- 
six pages with matter suitable for preachers, 
teachers-and Bible students generally. The July 
number has a sermon by Dr. J. A. Beet on 
“ Present Day Preaching,’’ and another by Mark 
Guy Pearse on “ Moses — His Life and its Les- 
sons.” There is besides a variety of articles 
editorial and contributed. (New York: Wilbur 
B. Ketcham.) 


——The Treasury of Religious Thought tor 
July contains a valuable list of articles. There 
are sermons by several leading divines and con- 
tributed articles on specific topics of interest. 
The preacher will not fail to read ‘‘ Thoughts for 
Pastoral Work.” It tells him how to improve 
the church’s spiritual life. (E. B. Treat: New 
York.) 


—— The Chicago Magazine for June contains 
a good list of well-considered articles. William 
Cooper Amos leads in an able paper containing 
suggestions on practical reform in municipal 
politics. J. W. Bray has an article on the “ Phil- 
osophical Aspects of the Catholic Reaction ”’— 
the reaction during the last fifty years against 
rationalism. I, W. Howerth has a good word on 
the “Origin of the English Novel.” “The 
White Druse ” is a story-poem by H. W. Taylor. 
(Chicago Magazine Publishing Company: Chi- 
cago.) 

—— The Southern States for June has articles 
on “ Northwest Louisiana; ’’ ‘‘ The South Before 
the War; ” the*‘ Needs of the South; ” and “‘Let- 
ters from Northern and Western Farmers.” 
(The Manufacturers’ Record Publishing Co.: 
Baltimore.) 


—— The Missionary Review of the World for 
July contains a large amount of news from the 
various mission-fields as well as the discussion 
of questions relating to the progress and obsta- 
cles in the way of missiong. The matter is dis- 
tributed under five general heads or depart- 
ments: Literature, International, Monthly Sur- 
vey, Editorial, and General Intelligence. Under 
the first head the editor shows the imperative 
need of a new standard of giving. (New York: 
Funk & Wagnalls Company.) 


-—— Scribner’s tor July is well up in the vari- 
ety and ability of its articles. The frontispiece 
is Francois Fleming’s “The French in Hol- 
land,” from Hamerton’s “ Types of Contempora- 
ty Painting.” “The North Shore of Massa- 
chusetts,” extending from Nahant to Rockport 
on Cape Ann, is a delightful summer article, de- 
scribing the various resorts along our north 
shore, written by the young judge, Robert 

int, with fine illustrations by W. T. Smediey. 
Philip Schaff’s description of “‘ The Gettysburg 
Week,” written at the time, is now first pub- 
lished. George W. Cable continues his “ John 
March.” Philip Gilbert Hamerton writes de- 
lightfully of “French Art in Holland.” Oc- 
tave Thanet sketches ‘American Types of 
Working-men.”” describes “'The 
New York Tenement-house Evil.” The entire 





list of articles furmishes pleasant reading for 
the month. (Charles Scribner's Sons: New 
York.) re 


— The Gospel in All Lands for July contains 
much valuable intelligence from al! the mission- 
flelds, especially those opened by the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. Dr. Leonard gives an inter- 
esting account of his trip to North China. There 
are also notices of the various native tribes found 
im the missions on all the continents. (Hunt & 
Eaton: New York.) 


—— The July Atlantic is among the best. Amid 
adoren or fifteen articles the reader wil! stop and 
consider William R. Thayer's treatment of the 
“Letters of Sidney Lanier.” “Lucretius,” by 
R, Y. Tyrrell, recalls not the dead 
but the book and'the ideas of the man. “ TheCity 
on the House-top” isa pleasant account of family 
lite on the flat roof in our hot season. Mary 
Hartwell Catherwood’s “ Pontiac’s Lookout” 
has a flavor of old Indian life and tradition. 
Frank Bolles has a delightful description of 
scenery in Nove Scotie under the title, ‘The 
Home of Glooscap.” Bradford Torrey writes de- 
lightfully “On the Beach at Daytona.” “The 
Mayor and the City,” by Harvey N. Shepard, 
describes the process by which the town of Bos- 
ton has been transformed into a great city. 
“The Red Bridal” is a story by Lafcadio Hearn. 
Timeliness and ability characterize this num- 
ber of the Atlantic. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.: 
Boston.) 

——The Forum for July has, as usual, a rich 
table of contents. It opens with a symposium 
on “The Violence of Religious Intolerance in 
the Republic.” Under this general head Fred- 
eric R. Coudert, a Roman Catholic lawyer of 
New York, makes a special plea against “The 
American Protective Association.” Prof. J. B. 
McMaster follows with an admirable historic 
presentation of the Know Nothing movement, 
showing its true causes in the influx and aggres- 
sions of foreigners and the course of American 
feeling and action down to the present hour. 
Frederic Harrison gives “ Carlyle’s Place in Lit- 
erature; ’’ Theodore Roosevelt treats of “The 
Manly Virtues in Practical Politics;” President 
Hall, Thomas Davidson and Martha F. Crow 
write to secure clear aims in education; and 
Montgomery Schuyler shows the government's 
failure as a builder. The articles areal! readable 
and solid. There has seldom been a better num- 
ber issued. The new editor shows himself equal 
to the old one inmanaging the Forum. (The 
Forum Publishing Company: New Yor.) 

——The Methodist Review for July-August is 
an antiquarian number. Of the nine con- 
tributed articles six might as well have been 
written before the American Revolution. 
They deal with spent forces and dead issues, Dr. 
Mudge’s “ Seventy-five Years of-the Methodist 
Review,” evinces both timeliness and labor in 
the preparation. He had to go over theseventy- 
five volumes to secure his material, and was at 
great pains in the selection and arrangement of 
it as well as in the writing out. The article isa 
straightforward, well-written and luminous 
paper, giving a bird's-eye view of the Quarterly 
in its origin, progress and transformations ander 
ite different editors, Dr. Rawlins’ “ Our Consti- 
tutional Problem,” and Judge Sibley’s ‘“‘ General 
Conference Powers and Procedure” are timely; 
that is, they will be of use a year and a half 
hence to those chosen to the next General Con- 
ference. The other six- Dr. Withrow’s “ Barly 
English Drama,” or miracle plays; Dr. Griffith’s 
Methodist Doctrine of Free Will;” Dr. John 
Wier’s “ Forms of Belief in Transmigration; ” 
Dr. Wheeler’s ‘Shelley's Place in English 
Poetry;”’ Dr. Sherwood’s ‘(Mystery of the 
Trinity,” and Dr. Gallagher’s “The Prophetic 
Writings ’’ — will scarcely remind the reader of 
anything that has happened in this greatest of 
the centuries. Our great Review should not be 
satisfied, with Jonathan Oldbuck, to decipher 
and renew the inscriptions on the tombs of ven- 
erable ancestors. We are in the current world 
ae in a century where steam and electricit 

old traditions and maxims an 
brow ht us face to face with a totally néw con- 
dition of things. With such live subjects, the 


should modernize and deal more largely 
with questions in control today, pe | the it 


qualities, but Lag 5! u num- 
ber of current topics. ae — {7 the num- 
ber are all well- d written, but 
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Speaking of vacation —the best kind is that 
which sends one home rested in body and vig- 
orous in mind, with the bloom on thecheek that 
follows plenty of out-door exercise and nights 
of refreshing sleep, Up in Vermont where the 
very air invigorates and the scenery is a never- 
ending source of delight and inspiration one can 
enjoy a vacation of this sort. All along the 
shores of Lake Champlain and through the Green 
Mountain region are hundreds of attractive farm 
houses and summer hotels where the vacationist 
is sure to find warm welcome. One needn’t nec- 
essarily be a millionaire to summer in Vermont. 
Prices for board range from $4 to $10 per week 
and the;cost of getting there is most reasonable, 
the Central Vermont railroad having made spe- 
cial summer excursion rates to every important 
point in the State. Mr. T. H. Hanley, New Eng- 
land passenger agent of the road, 260 Washing- 
ton 8t,, Boston, will gladly ern one regarding 
resorts, transportation rates, etc 
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WESLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Mass. 
The Fall Term of 78th year opens 
September 12, 1894. 
For Catalogue and any information write 
Rev. WILLIAM R. NEWHALL, 
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Vermont Methodist Seminary. 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


Fall Term begins September 4. 


Collegiate Course; high-grade Seminary Courses ; Col- 
lege and Professiona) School Preparatory Courses; un- 
usual facilities for Music; Art Department; Business 
College with Diploma. 

Beautifully located at the Capital of the State; fine 
buildings; best moral and religious influences; teachers 
takes personalinterest in the welfare of pupils; ex- 
penses moderate. 
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LADELL = SEMINARY 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good schoo! considera- 
tion of the following points in its methods: 

1st. Ite special care of the health of growing girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and exer- 
cise; abundant food in good variety and well cooked; early 
and long sleep; a fine gymnasium furnished by Dr. Sar- 
gent, of Harvard; bowling-alley and swimming-bath; 
no regular or foreknown examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to fur- 
nish the best of teachers, including many specialists; 
with one hundred and twenty pupils, a faculty of thirty. 
Four years’ course: Jn some things equal to college work, in 
others planned rather for home'and womanly fe. Two stud- 
fes required, and two to be chusen from a list of eight or 
ten electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted if eighteen years or over or graduates of High 
Schools. 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 

Training ig self-government ; limited number (many 
declined every fall for lack of room); personal oversight 
in habits, manners, care of person, room, etc.; comforts 
not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual departments. 

Pioneer school in Scientific teaching of Cooking, Mil- 
linery, Dress-Outting, Business Law for Women, Home 
Sanitation, Swimming. 

Regular expense for school year, 8500. 

For illustrated catalogue address (mentioning Zion's 
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LIVING HYM « By Jom~s Wamamaume and J. R. 


; Sweeney. Contains all that is 
best. 360 pp. Strongly bound. Per hundred $39, Sin- 
gle copy by mail, 50 centa. 


UNFADING TREASURES ; Semen, sd 


O'Kane. The latest issue and euent the best. &% pp. 
% cents per copy. 830,60 per hundred. 


EPWORTH SON , By 1,7. Benny and 0, 5. 


: GABRIRL. © cts. per copy. 
$20 per hundred. 


POPULAR. SELECTIONS ; sa"oisy neviees 


One huhdred choice hymns bound in manila cover. 
Price, $10 per handred. A ret book at a low price. 


Ready July 20, 
FINEST OF THE WHEAT 
Number 2. 


We have all the books ‘im the cmcetet, and will 
be glad to send samples on approval. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, Agent, 
38 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Bucksport, Maine. 
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Fall Term opens August 27. 
College Preparatory, Scientific, Académic, Normal, Art 
and Musical Courses. Military Business Lollege, 
with first-class instruction, Location unsurpassed. Hasy 
of access by boat or by rail, Terms jow. Send for Cata- 
logue. 


New. Hampshire Conlerenee-Seni- 
he 


Female College. 





A Coeducational ‘Inetitation. 





SIX years are covere(! by the studies of the CLassio- 
AL Covnsn: Latin, Greek, French, German, Higher Bn- 
giish, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in Belles 
Lettres, 

FOUR years for each of the following courses: Oni- 
lege Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental Music, 
and Vocal Music, 

THREE years are required for the Medical Prepar- 
atory, Legal Preparatory, English Scientific, Industrial 
Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in EBlocution and the Study of Expres. 
sion, 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. ° 

Health. Pure air, spring water, the best of sanitary ar 
rangements, regular habite, good board, and a Christian 
home, leave little to be desired as means for promoting 
good health.; 

Two Hundred Dollars 4 year pays for tuition, board 
laundry, room-rent, and steam heat, 

Fall Term opens Aug. 20, 1804. 


tm” Send for a Catalogwe to the President, 


REV. J. M, DURRELL, 
Tilton, N. H 
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Review of the Week. 


-_ 


Tuesday, July 10. : 

— The bill in the German Heichsteg to supadl 
the anti-Jesuit laws rejected by the Bunderath. 

—The Pope in an extremely feeble condition. 

—The Navel appropriation bill passes the 
Senate. 

— Cessation of rioting and disorder in Chicago, 
enabling the cars to move. 

— The 64th annual convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Instruction opens at Bethle- 
hem, N. H. 

—A section of Commercial Wharf in this city 
fell, killing one man and wounding four. 

— Labor organizations arrange for @ mass 
meeting of sympathizers with the strike. Gov. 
Flower of New York says he will at once order 
out troops if disturbances occur. 


Wednesday, July 11. 

— Violent earthquake saocks felt in Constan- 
tinople, creating a panic among the people and 
causing the loss of many lives. 

— Mr. Pefter offers a resolution in the Senate 
in favor of the government control of the rail- 
roads; Senators Davis and Gordon score the 
Populist for his incendiary utterances. 

— Debs, Howard, and other Railway Union 
men arrested for conspiracy. 

— Men in various trades in Chicagy strike, and 
Sovereign calls out the Knights of Labor. 

— Troops ordered to Sacramento to control 
the mob. 

—“ Bat ” Shea, of Troy, sentenced to be exe- 
cuted, Aug. 21. 

— The Teachers at Saratoga open their session, 
as also the National Educational Association at 
Asbury Park. 

— The labor leaders east of Ohio refuse to join 
the strike. 

—~Am amendment introduced in the New 
York Constitutional Convention in favor of 
compulsory arbitration in labor troubles. 





— The House bill admi Utah as a State 
to the Unfon passes the 

Thursday, July 12. 

— Additional earthquake shocks in and about 
Constantinople; many buildings destroyed and 
some 200 lives lost. 


—- As the outeome of the Korean trouble, war 
between Chine and Japan is believed to be im- 
minent. 
—The Benate passes sediments Daniel's 
resolution indorsing the action of President 
Cleveland in sending troops to Chicago. 


— The Senate the Pension and other ap- 
propriation the House passes the McRae 
Railroad Land Forfeiture bill. 


— Sovereign's appeal to the Knights of Labor 
to strike responded to by only 14,000 members of 


the order. ; 

+The | Becramento wreck » train, 
killing'the and three soldiers and seri- 
ously injuring four others. 

— Twelve roads are tied up at Toledo. 

—Ten t 4 delegates tothe Christian En- 
deavor Convention meet at Cleveland. 

Friday, July 13. 


—~ Japan accepts England’s offer of mediation 
in the Korean dispute. 

— The French Chamber of Deputies rejects the 
proposal for an income tax, and votes confidence 
in the ministry. 

— Germany enacts a tariff against Spain. 

— The Army and Fortifications appropriation 
bills pass the Benate. 

— Trains again in motion in the West; the 
strike nearly at an end; Debs and Sovereign re- 
call their orders and the men may be taken 
back by the several roads. 

—The committee on Suffrage in the New 
York Constitutional Convention to report in 
favor of an educational qualification for voters. 

— The fall in silver is constant. 

— Gladstone finally declines to be a candidate 
for a seat in Parliament. 

— Chauncey M. Depew sails for Europe. 

— Rev. D. OC. Knowles, D. D., of the N. H. 
Conference, nominated by the Prohibitioniste 
ot New Hampshire for Governor. 


Saturday, July 14. 

—-The earthquake shocks continue at Constan- 
tinople, increasing the panic among the inhab- 
itante. 

— Fifty-four deaths from cholera at St. Peters- 
burg on Thursday, the 12th. 

— The River and Harbor bill passes the Senate. 

— The end of the strike. Debs, president of 
the A. RB, U., offered to call off the strike if the 
General Managers of the railroads would take 
back the strikers, which they utterly refuse to 
do. In the face of this denial the strike col- 
lapses. 

— Patrick Prendergast, the assassin of Mayor 
Carter Harrison, hanged yesterday. 

— Erastus Wiman released on $30,000 bail. 

— Rev. Dr. Parkhurst appeals to the citizens 
of New York in regard to the mayoralty cam- 
paign. 

— George R. Graham, founder of Graham's 
Magazine, dies at Orange, N. J. 

_ = The close of the strike influences foreign ex- 


Monday, July 16. 
— The drug stores in Cambridge closed yes- 
day. 
— The gale at Newport damaged 500 buildings. 
— Cholera sweeping through China and Rus- 
sia; 40,000 deaths in Canton alone; St. Peters- 
burg in the'throes of the plague. 
— Employees of the Mexican Post Office De- 
partment have in a series of thefts stolen more 
than $100,000. 
— Gen. Howded tavird & téguids ubmy of 60,- 
000 men. 

— Railway strikers make 
Chicago; loss to railways esti 
$8,000,000. 


METHODS IN METHODISM. 


Judge Hiram L. Sibley. 


NDER the above heading President 

Warren gives the readers of Zion’s 
HERALD an extract from awecent article of 
mine, with remarks and inferences. I am 
not insensible to his appreciative references 
to me, But I must be allowed to protest 
against being regarded as ‘‘ spokesman’ for 
“ conservative ”’ or any other brethren. My 
study of our church constitution has been 
wholly free, with no interest or party to 
serve, but from a desire to know for myself, 
as a lawyerand Methodist, what our organic 
law is, At times I have written articles to 
expose what seamed to me most radically 
wrong notions of it, In this way came my 
answer to Dr. Potts. Until seeing what Dr. 
Warren writes, I was not aware that the 
same erroneous ideas had been published in 
the HERALD. But with that fact before me, 
I ask space to present the opposing view, 
substantially as in answer to Dr. Potts. In 
response to his first article, I said: — 

“ Now, by all legal usage and definition, the 
terms organic law, charter, constitution, are of 
essent like import with reference to a body . 
which is constituted by either of them. Unless 
authority is given therefor, the creature of one 
or the other remains powerless to change it. 
This ia ® Qniversal principle in copstitutional 
law. If not otherwise provided, only the power 
which creates can destroy. The Conference of 
1808 created, the delegated Gen Conference, 
and gave to {ft s‘¢harter or constitution. That 
fixed a time for the meeting of the body 
in its first session, and ‘ perpetually’ thereafter. 
The Conference of 1808 confessedly had plenary 
power in the premises, If it did not intend to 
render this unchangeable, unless by amendatory 
process, which must go’ before the. preachers, 
the original source of power in the Annual Con- 
ferences, why was the provision made of per- 
manent obligation ? 

“On the untenable theory of Dr. Potts, they 
were in terms making ‘perpetual’ what the 
General Conference at. its first session could 
change. Can we ascribe such folly to the fathers, 
even with ‘their fiery zeal?’ They also were 
possessed of that ‘ Methodist common sense’ to 
which the Doctor refers ; and, if this beadmitted, 
never could have been guilty of the farcical biua- 
der involved in solemnly enacting as a law to 
stand ‘perpetually’ what their mere creature 
might set aside in four years. This is too ob- 
vious. for atgument, But it serves to show the 
error into which my brother, with others, has 
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fallen. Their mistake is in assuming that the 
‘general grant of governing power which the 
constitution gives in the authority to make 
‘rules and regulations ’ for the church, author- 
izes the General Conference alone to change 
that instrament. This is pure assumption. That 
clause, so far as it relates to the enactment of 
law, confers simply legislative power, under and 
in accordance with all the provisions of the 
charter, constitution, or organic law —the name 
is immaterial — the instrument framed by the 
Conference of 1808, by which the delegated body 
was created. This view is consistent with the 
whole document then enacted, while the con- 
trary notion renders it palpably inconsistent 
with itself, throws our constitutional system 
into confusion, and convicts the ‘ fathers’ of 
a chiid’s play in important action, incompatible 
with ordinary, let alone Methodist, common 
sense,” 


To this Dr. Potts replied by saying, in sub- 
stance, that the proceeding was unconstitu- 
tional, because the restrictive rule process 
never was intended to apply to other parte 
of the organic law. In answer to that I 
gave the views President Warren has 
directed attention to, but also said: — 


“I confront my good brother’s theory with 
facts. They arethese: The General Conference 
of 1808 was a sovereign body; as such, possessed 
of absolute power in our church government; 
therefore legally competent to enact a constitu- 
tionto govern us, This it did. The new repre- 
sentative General Conference is its creation — 
the creature of that constitution, Hence the 
old Conference rightfully could say when its 
sessions could be held. This it did, in the or- 
ganic act creating the body, by providing that 
after 1812 it should meet ‘on the first day of 
May, once in four years, perpetually.’ Dr. Potts 
says this could legally have been repealed in 
1812, and so prevented from ever going into ef- 
fect. { ask for his authority. He gives none. 
I request him to explain how men of common 
sense solemnly could make a law ‘ perpetually’ 
to bind a body they created, when its creature 
might repeal it in four years? The Doctor 
again is dumb, His theory admits of no answer. 
There is none. The hody which passed that act 
had the unquestionable power to make it of per- 
manent obligation, They expressly did so. Dr. 
Potts, with a few others equally in error, enter- 
tains the false notion that, in the teeth of this 
law, the body it was intended to bind may repeal 
it, The case needs only to be stated to show that 
such a claim is ‘pureassumption.’ The facts are 
immovably against it. 

“One thing more, If Dr. Potts’ notion is 
correct, why is it that in all our constitutional 
history there has been so strict an obedience to 
the rale now in process of change? How comes 
it that until this late date none have sprung up 
to say with the Doctor that the General Confer- 
ence can meet at pleasure—every year if it so 
desires? The obvious answer is that the par- 
amount obligation of the law, enacted by the 
sovereign power which created the represent- 
ative Conference, required it to meet on the 
‘first day of May once in four years.’ Only in 
these late days, by some to whom the constitu- 
tion is an unpleasant restraint, have these ‘ new- 
fangled’ theories, which ignore the facts and 
defy the law, sprang up. The Dostor, with all 
his great strength, vainly attempts to defend 
them. I only add that, according to the notion 
which he advocates, the law as to extra sessions 
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ence always could adjourn to meet on the call of 
the Bishops, or of ten Annual Conferences, it it 
was so ordered.” 

No answer has been made to this, as I be- 
lieve. At all events,I am ready with my 
humble abilities to sustain the position 
taken, against any one however able and 
learned, on the law and facts of our ec- 

With reference ‘to President Warren’s 
sagypeed application of my “new doc- 
trine ” as to amendment, a word should be 
said, AsI state, the Restrictive Rules can 
be amended only by the process they pre- 
scribe. This results from the settled prin- 
ciple that the sovereign power equally with 
the officers of government is bound by the 
constitution it enacts, and any act or regu- 
lation of either, against it, is “ void” 
(Cooley’s “ Constitutional Limitations,” 3). 
Now it happens that lay representation has 
been authorized by a provision of the Sec- 
ond Restrictive Rule, the force and effect 
of which is to change to that extent the 
composition of the General Conference. 
Further, in 1888, this amendment was judi- 
cially and authoritatively declared to ex- 
clude women. The law of the Restrictive 
Rules therefore is, that they cannot be dele- 
gates. Butto admit them by amendment, 
the Second Rule must be changed, and that 
must be done by the restrictive rule proc- 
ess. So that it does not follow from my 
doctrine that to pass around a proposal to 
admit women, and get a majority vote in 
the Conferences for it, would change the 
law. The Restrictive Rules require the as- 
sent of three-fourths of each Conference 
in order to amend them. The President’s 
supposition that they have no application 
to the “ original possessors of the sover- 
eignty’’—the preachers—is, I think, 
wholly untenable, The law is, “that upon 
the concurrent recommendation of three- 
fourths of all the members of the several 
Annual Conferences who shall be present and 
vote on such recommendation, then a ma- 
jority of two-thirds of the General Confer- 
ence succeeding shall suffice to alter any of 
the above restrictions except the first arti- 
cle.” But as Dr. Warren construes it, 
while it takes three-fourths to enable the 
General Conference to change a rule, a bare 
majority can do so independently of that 
body! Then how about the first article ? 
The Sixth Rule was amended in 1828-1832, 
in part to prevent a change of that, even 
by two-thirds of the General Conference 
with three-fourths of the Annual Confer- 
ences. Yet the President’s theory — not 
mine — would enable a bare majority in the 
Annual Conferences alone to amend it. 
The point he overlooks is, that where a 
mode of amendment is provided, that must 
be followed. Such is the case with respect 
to the Restrictive Rules, but not as to the 
organizing provisions of the constitution 
which precede them. The “ new doctrine,” 
if it be such, applies only to the latter. 
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